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FASCINATING, INSPIRING TRUE STORIES... 


‘Lives of Sain $ 


Selected by Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 


Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann, O.F.M. 


Nearly 600 Pages— 
Illustrated with Masterpiece Paintings 
in Vivid Full Color— 

Covers Inlaid with Pure Gold— 
Actual Writings of the Saints Themselves 


HERE is stirring drama on every page of 
Lives OF SAINTS, as these remarkable men 
and womer. face overwhelming dangers for the 


sake of Our Lord...temptations... trials... 
illness ... death itself! On every page you'll find 
inspiration ... the strength and courage to meet 


the rigors of daily life! 


Dramatic Accounts 

Make You a Living Part of Their Experiences! 
There is gripping suspense in the 
story of St. Martin of Tours, as 
he willingly stands—fearless—be- 
neath a huge falling tree to prove 
the power of God to pagan on- 
lookers. Your heart will cry out 
as you read the moving story of 
St. Thomas a Becket who gives 
up his position as Chancellor of 
England—his worldly riches—and 
finally his very life rather than 
deny his love for Our Blessed 
Lord and the Church. 

You'll read dozens and dozens 
of other stories, every bit as stir- 
ring and meaningful, about real people doing deeds 
for the honor and glory of God—willing to sacrifice 
everything to show us how to find the Divine Peace 
of mind and heart and soul in the way of Our 
Loving Savior 





ST. MICHAEL battles Satan 
With a mighty tt he 
casts him out of He 











A Treasure For You And Your Family 
The cover of this superb volume recreates an original 
15th century binding, inlaid with pure 24-karat gold. 
Pure gold is used for the tops; the paper is 
specially selects reproduction of the mas- 
ter paintings book. The ¢ 
papers are printed in 


page 


or nest 





athedral-window end 








deep vibrant colors. 


48 World-Famous Paintings 
The immortal paintings in this book are reproduced 
in all the radiance of their original colors ... 48 bril- 
liant works by Raphael, Rembrandt, Fra Angelico, 
Titian, Filippino Lippi. El Greco, Dolci and man 
others give a deep insight into the life of each Saint 
With each full px reproduction there is a his 
of the paintir and its artist, together with a fas- 

l count of the symbols 


( 
cinating, illustrated ac used 
iries to identify the Saints! 


throughout the cent 


gg SEIT IETS 


NEVER SOLD THROUGH 


fepent for his sins. 


— 


Page tops 
burnished in 
24-Karat Gold 


ST. VINCENT de PAUL who 
loved little children, risked 
death over and over to devote 
his life to helping poor and ee 
suffering people y 





ST. JOAN OF ARC overcomes great 
obstacles and temptations through 
God's power and saves France from 
cruel invaders 


Special Feature: Actual Writings of the Saints 


Actual writings of the Saints are included—from the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, and from his City of 
God; from the Dialogue of Comfort by. St. Thomas 
More; from St. Teresa’s Interior Castle; the Lorica 
of St. Patrick; quotes from the Papal Letters of St 
Pius X, and many others. Yes, now you can join with 
these their lives 
for everyday living 


glorious souls... use 


guide 


their very 
words asa 
All These Features for Only $6.95 COMPLE 
Payable $1 Monthly, After Free Trial! 


What an amazingly low price for a book you will be 
so proud to own and keep for years! It merits a place 


among your most treasured possessions... this liv- 
ing, breathing story of Holy Mother The Church 
from the earliest days...a constant source of in- 


spiration and guidance in difficult moments. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST baptizes Our Lord 
at His request. Later he is beheaded 
for daring to tell the wicked Herod to 





9 ST. PATRICK makes converts 
when his miracles prove stronger 
than the Druid priests’ 









Imprimatur: 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 











“magic.” 
— 0 ST. PIUS X miraculously 
. cures a nun after doctors 
i had given up hope 
q * 














ST. PETER escapes from 
prison and rejoins the 
other Apostles 








Enjoy LIVES OF SAINTS 
FREE for 10 Days 


You must actually see this 
book to appreciate it... 
and we want you to see it 
FREE for ten days. Leaf 
through it... draw from its 
marvelous true stories... 
enjoy the inspiring illustra- 
tions. If you aren't com- 
pletely delighted, return it 
without obligation. Other- 
wise, keep this superb vol- 
ume and send only $1 a 
month until the full price of 
$6.95 plus mailing cost is 
paid. It’s a bargain... mail 
the covpon today. 
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~~ Pope Pius XII Urges All to be Guided by the Lives of Saints 
/o,™ MAIL FREE- TRIAL COUPON * .. We should imitate the virtues of the Saints just as they ~ Kean 
4n * -d Christ, for in the s there shines forth under @Q&is 
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: ‘i Cea a i different aspects the splendor of Jesus Christ... The sacred Sf Nos? 
‘Dy, Op les” Liturgy puts all these gems before us...that guided by y 
m, 99s ah Pe them we may follow them into glory.” PIUS P. P. XII (XE 
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OVER 300,000 SATISFIED READERS 
cribe it... 


‘lives’ 


own writings are firsthand inspiration. The 


it will remain a source of 
for years to come.” 


Mrs. D. G.N., N. M. 


to be known by all 
Catholic Review 


which deserve 


D. S., Conn. 








Inc., Publishers, 48 W. 47th St., 
order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd., 


N. Y. 36, N.Y 
Toronto 5, Canada 
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ERTAINLY one of the very wisest 

things in the Bible is God’s caution 
against sleeping when it’s “time to be up” 
and there are “things to be done”. Yet, 
many of us find ourselves so tired and 
sleepy at the wrong times that we just 
can’t get our work done properly. We are 
so irritable from fatigue that we can’t 
enjoy life to the full, as God wants us to 
do. We don’t get all we can out of work 
and play because the person who is too 
tired is never fully awake and alert. 


If you are finding, for example, that 
“afternoon drowsiness” overcomes you, 
perhaps your condition is merely the re- 
sult of an easily corrected nutritional de- 
ficiency in your diet. Yes, if you have been 
feeling extra tired and sleepy lately — if 
you find life a chore instead of a joy — 
you owe it to yourself to find out whether 
a safe, proven food supplement such as 
Vitasafe High-Potency Capsules can help 
you feel stronger and more energetic. 
Take advantage of the marvelous trial 
offer described below and see what the 
Vitasafe Plan may do for you. 


25¢ JUST TO HELP COVER SHIPPING 
EXPENSES OF THIS FREE 30-DAY 
SUPPLY OF HIGH-POTENCY CAPSULES 


To prove to you the remarkable advan- 
tages of the Vitasafe Plan . . . we will 
send you, for just 25¢ to cover postage 
and handling, a free 30-day supply of 
high-potency Vitasafe C.F. Capsules so 


you can discover for yourself how this 
safe, nutritional formula may help you feel 
healthier, happier and peppier after a 
few day’s trial! Just one of these capsules 
each day supplies your body with over 
twice the minimum adult daily require- 
ments of Vitamin A, C, and D... five 
times the minimum adult requirement of 
Vitamin B-1 and the full concentration 
recommended by the other four important 
vitamins! Each capsule contains amazing 
Vitamin B-12 — one of the most remark- 
able nutrients science has yet discovered— 
a vitamin that actually strengthens your 
blood and nourishes your body-organs. 


Vitasafe Capsules also contain Glutamic 
Acid, an important protein derived from 
natural wheat gluten. And now, to top 
off this exclusive formula, each capsule 
brings you an important dosage of Citrus 
Bioflavonoids. This formula, containing 27 
vitamins, minerals and lipotropic factors, 
is so complete it is available nowhere else 
at this price! (A special Woman’s Formula 
containing 29 proven ingredients, includ- 
ing Liver and Vitamin K, is also available. 
Check the box in the coupon for your 
choice.) 


You can use these capsules confidently 
because U.S. Government regulations de- 
mand that you get exactly what the label 
states — pure ingredients whose bene- 
ficial effects have been proven time and 
time again! 


PROVERBS 20:13 


AMAZING PLAN SLASHES VITAMIN 
PRICES ALMOST IN HALF 


With your trial vitamins you will also 
receive complete details regarding the 
benefits of an amazing new Plan that pro- 
vides you regularly with all the factory- 
fresh vitamins and minerals you will need. 
You are under no obligation to buy any- 
thing! If after taking your free Capsules 
for three weeks you are not entirely satis- 
fied, simply return the handy postcard 
that comes with your free supply and that 
will end the matter. Otherwise it’s up to 
us — you don’t have to do a thing — and 
we will see that you get your monthly 
supplies of capsules on time for as long 
as you wish, at the low, money-saving 
price of only $2.78 per month (a saving 
of 45%). Mail coupon now! 

©1958 Vitasafe Corporation 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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VITASAFE CORP. 995 
43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. 

Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer 
under the Vitasafe Plan as advertised in 
THE SIGN 

Send me my FREE 30-day supply of high- 
potency Vitasafe Capsules as checked below: 

OC Man’s Formula 0 Woman’s Formula 

| ENCLOSE 25¢ per package for packing and postage 


—— = ad 


Mame. .ccccccccccccccescecessoccvenecesocees 
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Only one trial supply per person. 

IN CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 

(Canadian Formula adjusted to local conditions. ) 
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For a beautiful booklet on the 
story of Chartreuse, write to 
Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper 
Sq., New York, N.Y. Dept. H. 


the SECRET these Monks 
have kept for 353 years... 








oe LA GRANDE CHARTR EUSE 


Yellow-86 Proof « Green-110 Proof 








In all the world, only four 
Monks at the Monastery of La 
Grande Chartreuse in France 
know the secret formula of’ 
Chartreuse Liqueur. Since 
1605, no one has duplicated 
this recipe combining over 130 
different herbs grown near the 
Monastery. Try Chartreuse 
yourself. Discover why it is 
called “‘Queen of Liqueurs.” 











Chartreuse is served at 
every leading hotel and 
restaurant, and sold by 
leading retailers. Try it 
when dining out, or buy 
a small bottle to serve 
and enjoy at home. 

















IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 








WANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, gold coins, 
antique jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your articles returned. We are licensed gold 
buyers. Write for FREE information. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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People 60 to 80 


ADDRESS A POST-CARD 
OR LETTER NOW 


. and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply for 
a $1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening your 
family. 


You handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and year of 
birth. Mail to Old American 
Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 
L736M, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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| SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Room 8065 





... a gift that will be cherished! 


MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 
cally plays Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria’’ as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows salty with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette is 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
rohe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix and pearl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for an 
religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.’s please) $1 1 55 


parcel pest 


232 Madison Ave., prepald 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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ST. PIUS X 


[he article on Pius X was excellent 
Mr. Lane is a graphic writer, and I hope 
to see another article from his pen in the 
|. ee 

Nancy EnMAnNy 


Jour, ILL. 


MOTHER KNOWS BEST 


The profile on Jane Wyatt in vour May 
issue could not have come at 
It is, indeed, 
Wyatt's well-deserved Emmy Award. 
programs like “Father Knows Best.” with its 
consistently good and wholesome fare, are 
the only hope for television’s future. The 
medium cannot continue to wallow in chan- 
nel after channel of quiz shows and westerns 
and jungle dances and expect to survive, 
By giving recognition to genuine stars like 
Miss Wyatt, THE SIGN is 
valuable service for 
ultimately, the 


a better time, 
a fitting follow-up to Miss 
More 


performing a 
television viewers and, 
medium itself. Encore! 
PHoxwas D. Corricay 
Quincy, Mass. 
read with 
article on Jane 
Best,” in the May 
However, I was surprised 
names of Catholic 


I have great pleasure the fine 
Wyatt, “Mother 


issue. 


Knows 


in reading the 


stars serving on the 


Advisory Board of the Catholic Actors 
Guild, at not seeing the name of Loretta 
Young, who, in a recent news item, was 


referred to as a 

Catholic churchwoman” 
All this does not mean that 

Miss Young is entitled to mention in the 


“promine nt Roman 


necessaril\ 


Jane Wyatt article, but I do feel that per- 
haps a bit more research would have shown 
that she was right in the front line with 
Miss Wyatt and the others 

Ropert L. DUNsMORE 


PHILA., PA 


I enjoyed your article entitled “Mother 
Knows Best” (May). 
It reminded me of the time I had _ the 


pleasure of meeting Jane Wyatt's mother. It 


was at a formal dance held at the Carroll 
Club, a Catholic club for single women. 
Mrs. Wyatt was chaperone and called me 


over to remark how much I reminded her 
May I Mrs. Wyatt 
was active in many phases of club activi 


oe 


of her daughter. also say 


Mrs. Ricntarp Gil 


Mr. Freepom, N. J. 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


Our staff feels certain that many of your 


readers will find special interest in our sum 
mer study week on interracial justice—“\ 
Week to Remember and Grow On’—August 
22 to 28. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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The “Goo 


CCASIONALLY we read a speech delivered 
before a Chamber of Commerce or N.A.M. 
group in which the speaker expresses nostalgia 
for the good old davs. It soon becomes evident that 
he means the good old days betore strong unions, 
before the income and corporation tax, and betore 
the government started “‘sticking its nose”’ 


Hess. 


into busi- 


We olten wonder if the speaker really knows 
what he’s talking about. We wonder if he knows 
anything about what happened in this country 
prion to his own school days. 

What was it really like in those “good old days,” 
at least tor anybody but the rich? What was it like 
to be an ordinary workingman, sav about mid-nine- 
teenth century or even about 1900? 

It wasn’t an easy life. In fact, it bore a close 
resemblance to slavery. 

Here are a few samples. And they are character- 
istic, NOt exceptional. 

In mid-nineteenth centurv, New England women 
mill workers labored 75 hours a week for less than 
$1.50, and each had to operat four looms. A Hol- 
voke mill manager found his employees “languor- 
ous” because they had taken breaktast, so he ordered 
them to come to work before breaktlast. 
manager remarked: 


\nother 
a | regard mv work peopl just 
as I regard my machinery. So long as they can do 
mv work tor what I choose to | 


} 
i 


ay them, I keep 
them, getting out of them all I can.” 

The principle followed was to pay workers just 
enough to enable them to maintain sufficient 
strength to continue working 

\ short time later, conditions got even worse. 
Whole tamilies labored in the mills twelve to four- 
teen hours a day for three to four dollars per 
worker. Children worked trom five in the morning 
until eight at night, with a half-hour for breakfast 
and a half-hour for dinner, for six days a week, and 
in filthy surroundings. 

In the 1850's the New York Times and the New 
York Tribune estimated $11 a week as the minimum 
expenditures for rent, fuel, food, and clothing fo1 
a workingman’s family. Horace Greeley stated that: 
“the average earnings of those who lived by simple 
labor in our city—embracing at least two-thirds of 
our population—scarcely if at all exceed one dollar 


d Old Days” 


per week for each person subsisting thereon.” 

And it would require a volume to describe the 
slums in which these workers lived. 

Conditions had not improved much by 1900, 
Unskilled workers averaged about a dollar and a 
half a day. Nearly 614 million workers were idle at 
least part of the year and therefore without income. 
In the garment shops of Boston, women carned $3 
to $5 a weck, and women sewing at home thirty to 
forty cents a day. 

At this time the working day averaged ten hours 
a day six days a weck. More than a quarter ol the 
boys from ten to fifteen were gaintully employed 
at an age when all of them should have been in 
school. For both children and adults, standards of 
safety were practically nonexistent. 

How were they making out on the right side of 
the tracks at this time? 

In 1900, Andiew Carnegie got 23 million dollars 
(tax tree in those days) trom his steel company 
The Morgans, the Astors, the Goulds, the 
Rockelellers, and other robber barons of the era 
were taking in money so fast their greatest difficulty 
was to spend it. They tried to outdo one another 


alone. 


in building palatial residences and country villas 
and in a gaudy display of their riches. The papers 
of the time referred casually to Mr. Gould’s $500, 
000 yacht, Mr. Morgan’s $100,000 palace car, and 
to Mr. Vanderbilt’s $2,000,000 home with its $50,000 
paintings and $20,000 bronze doors. One million- 
aire had a bed of carved oak and ebony, costing 
$200,000. Another decorated his walls with enamel 
and gold at a cost of $65,000 and George Gould 
slept in a bed priced at $25,000. 


HIS was in the U.S.A. when there were no 
unions or a lew weak unions, no income taxes, 
and no government “interference” in business. 
Nobody would want to go back to that—not even 


the glib orators before managerial groups. What 
they need is a litthe knowledge of the social and 
economic history of the United States. 


tenth. ralph Gatmen 6? 
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CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 








EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


the With all the discordant sounds from the international front, 

many of us may have overlooked a quiet pronouncement at 
900, home. We refer to the Code of Ethics recently drawn up by 
ida the National Association — of 


e at American Manutacturers. Our reaction was 
as » in terms of the old comic strip 








- Employers line “Let’s you and him fight.” 
ye The Code begins with a praise- 
worthy profession of reliance upon Divine Guidance. It 
then proceeds, after stating that men should not be unduly 
un constrained, to list the moral obligations of management. 
the These involve fairness to employees, customers, creditors, 
ved suppliers, and stockholders. The evils of monopoly are de- 
in nounced. Aid to the unfortunate is endorsed. 
s ol Phis comprises approximately 40 per cent of the Code. 
The remainder involves employer-employee relations. The 
» of basic ideas of human relations are accepted, including ade- 
quate training for workers, two-way communication, good 
lars working conditions, and stable employment. 
re Then the Code degenerates into a scolding of labor. Union 
™ monopoly is denounced. So are mass picketing, coercion, and 
vs violence. The union shop is relegated to limbo. Workers 
ilty are exhorted to give a fair day’s work for fair pay. Seniority 
her provisions are undermined. The Code concludes with a 
las favorable nod toward the handicapped, the older worker, 
CTS and the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
\(),- There is so much good in this Code that we should not 
ind be captious. But, on other occasions, we have taken issue 
100 with unions for then stupidity regarding public relations. 
on- We should not treat employers’ groups less lightly. The 
ing N.A.M. has not enjoyed a good press, on the whole. Perhaps 
ail a few frank comments might enable it to realize why this 
id is true. 
A code of ethics should be a code of ethics. It is bad judg- 
ment or bad public relations to join a code of ethics with 
no an ultimatum to another party. Ethics means obligations. 
CS, \ code of what is right or wrong is not conditional upon 
SS. actions of others. It obliges the subjects, regardless of how 
en others view their own obligations. If one intends to make 
lat a set of duties conditional, then they should be stated as a 
nd proposed bilateral offer, not as a binding pattern of conduct. 
So far as we remember, the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical 
Practices did not deal, except in the most indirect and neces- 
sary fashion, with abuses by employers. ‘They were rules 
for their own people. They were stiff rules, much more # 
rigorous than most people expected in the circumstances. = 
If such rules, detailed and unambiguous as most of them 4 
were, are successfully enforced, then the American labor : 
movement will recover its high position in public esteem. 5 < a ee J 
We think it unfortunate that the self-anointed spokesmen Cardinal Stritch shortly before death. While we pray for 
for American management were not equally frank and ob the repose of his soul, may we also learn to imitate the zeal 
) jective. We would not rule out any clauses that indirectly for souls and devotion to the Church of this modern apastle 
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RELIGIOUS NEWS 


The Holy Father seems to be plucking this 


child by the hair as he stoops to bestow on it his 


special ble SSlne Ch i seems contused 





RELIGIOUS NEWS 


John Delaney got 1958 Catholic Digest 
fward for “distinguished service to Christian journal- 
ism and publishing.” He edits Image Books 


GILLOON 


Curlsy is in order. And little Birgitta bravely 
bows to the King of Sweden as she comes 
for the opening of Museum of Modern Art 
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affect labor. We might approve an anti-inflation clause that 
would veto wage settlements that necessarily cause price in 
creases. We would applaud a rejection of the theory that 
“anything goes” in wage settlements, when Uncle Sam is pay 
ing the bill. 

These are points where employer decisions are paramoun 
in contrast to such items as mass picketing and violen¢ 
which are not under the control of the employer. The Cod 
would have been much better accepted, had it confined jit 
self to such obvious employer duties and let labor alone, 


Americans are becoming code conscious. In recent years the 
basic common sense of Americans has been pushing upward 
toward the formulation of concrete codes of conduct which ar 

eenuinely human. There is pres 


. . sure on advertising agencies t 
Codes of Ethies 5 , 


and Religion 


adhere to a code of operation 
which will be worthy of human 
dignity. Senator Douglas has 
written a book Ethics in Government outlining a basic cod 
of ethics for government olficials particularly in’ the area 
of impropriecties connected with mink coats and deep lreezes; 
with malpractices connected with bribes, graft, and kick 
backs. The Parents’ Association of Our Lady of Mercy High 
School in Rochester, N. Y.. has composed and published a 


Guide for Parents in dealing with their youngsters’ problems 
arising over parties, dating, use of automobiles, drinking, and 
general conduct at home The newly formed group of 
Catholic Employers and Managers is currently working on 
drawing up a Code of Ethics which will help them dischargt 
more justly their obligations to God and their fellowmen. 
Phe AFL-CIO has responded 


the Senate Committee investigating malpractices and im 


» the painful revelations of 


proprieties of labor and of management by issuing a Code of 
Ethical Practices. And most recently the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has published its “Code of Ethics.” 
Codes of Conduct are necessary for human nature. Men have 
always been making up their codes. All ancient tribes have 
had their unwritten codes. The Chosen People were divinely 
given the Mosaic Code of the Ten.Commandments. St. Paul 
pointed out that this code is basically written on the fleshy 
tablets of every man’s heart. A man does not need much 
education to know that irreverence, injustice, lying, cheating, 
hypocrisy, murder, rape, adultery, treason, etc., are foul dis- 
eases of the human spirit, reaching into a man’s inmost soul 
and destroying the nature and dignity of man; disfiguring 
the image of God. 

As men organize into more complex societies, they multi- 
ply their codes of laws and seek to formulate more exactly 
how to protect their rights and carry out their obligations 
to God and to their fellowmen. 


But the code is not a substitute for religion. It is meant 
to be a supplement. Insofar as it expresses the moral law 
it is a test of true religion. As Our Lord declared, the first 
and greatest law of life is to love God with all your heart 
The test of this love, He said, is keeping God’s command 
ments. “If any man love Me he will keep My command 
ments.” But, as St. Thomas has neatly remarked, the Old 
Law was primarily a written law and secondarily a law of 
the spirit; the New Law is primarily a law of the spirit and 
only secondarily a written law. 

The making of a code may be the sign that religion has 
disappeared; the inward vision has dimmed out; conscience 
has died. If a husband had to be told that it was wrong to 
choke his wife, we’d say he needed more than a code ol 
ethics. If a teacher had to be told it was wrong to pervert a 
pupil, we would say he needed more than information on 
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propriety; if a woman had to be told it was wrong to walk 
naked down a street, we would question not merely her sense 











hat 
i of modesty but her very sense of womanhood. Some codes of 
hat ) = ethics can be very revealing. 
d ° 2 rr] 
me Pascal wisely remarked: ‘“True eloquence cares not for 
eloquence, true art cares not for art; true morality cares not 
in for morality.” He meant that a Christian soul, deeply in 
ne love with God and man, purified in the fire of divine grace, 
ode moves through the complex moral situations of daily life 
it and instinctively makes the right judgments and firmly does 
the right thing. Lacking enough saints, America will always 
need Codes of Ethics to spell out our relations to God and 
es ° e “ 
the man. But the deeper the religious consciousness of America r 
° 4 
erows, the less we will need the codes. a 
ard 5 a 
te 
are : ; : ne e 
re The tragedy of France is the tragedy of Western civiliza- z 
' tion. In a sense, France is Western civilization. ‘Tradi- 
0 . ° . 
ion tionally, France has been esteemed as the eldest daughter Secretary of Labor Mitchell said that the 
_ of the Church. It was within best way the U.S. could aid oppressed nations was to 
” , the borders of France, in the stay strong spiritually and militarily 
has | The Tragedy nid g st 
: days of Clovis, of Pepin, and 
ode f F 2an 
ria 0 rane¢ Charlemagne, that the ancient 


Germanic tribal culture was first 
baptized into the Church. In those days, the seeds of Euro- 
pean culture were just being sown. Even as late as the tenth 
century, the Europe of the future was a small area, hemmed 
in by Vikings to the North; by Saracens to the South; by a 


~ 
7 
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ms ‘ , 

nd great Byzantine culture to the East, and farther North and 
of East, by the world of Slavs, Balts, and Finno-Ugrians, still 
on mainly pagan and barbarous. 

ree 


en It was in France that Western civilization began to expand, 











of spreading first through continental Europe and then through 
we most of the world, to become civilization par excellence. It 
ol was above all, as Christopher Dawson has pointed out in his 
eae Making of Europe, in the region between the Loire and the 
Rhineland, that we find the origin of all the basic social 
; institutions that have characterized Western civilization. 
ave Here were founded the great medieval schools, where the 
ave ancient Classical learning of Greece and Rome, the organiz 
ely ing genius of Roman Law, the spiritual traditions of the 
aul Catholic Church, all mingled with the tribal traditions of a 
shy the Franks to bring forth a new world culture. Here was the = 
ach home of knighthood and the Crusades, which did so much to k rr 
ng, baptize and tone down the warlike energies of the forme | 2 
dis. barbarians: here were lifted heavenward the splendor of the . : 
wal Gothic cathedrals, the glories of Christian art; here took rit 1 announced that Margaret Grant, Hw 
ing place the purifying reforms of monasteries and dioceses; College senior, was first Negro h : saat chesag ae 
from here came the medieval communes and the institution for international flights. Congratulations, TWA 
iti- of the feudal state, transitions from the disgrace of ancient 
tly slavery to the fresher meadows of democracy... Here was 
ons kindled the love of learning and freedom that went hand 
in hand with the advance of the Faith. 
\nd from this love for freedom has also come the tragedy 
ant ol France. A virtue became a vice. Ridden now for two 
lay centuries with atheism and pseudoliberalism; with bitterly 
rst anticlerical {reemasonry; currently with heavy inroads of 
art Communism and dozens of splintered groups of varying types 
nd of Socialists, France today has been paralyzed, weakened, 
nd deterred from her destiny, at a moment when the civilization 
Yd she, more than any other nation, helped to create, needs a 
of her most. NATO needs her. The European Community a 
nd needs her, “Vhe Church needs her. Her people need her. g 
Jn her hour of trial, we hope and pray that the still z 
has strong roots of nobler traditions, the flower of learning, the ; 
nce vaunted wit, and the clarity of Gallic intelligence, the burn- New Jersey court ruled that parochial elementary 
to ing apostolic spirit of Joan of Arc, will flower once again school children can ride buses set up jor 
a in a glorious human culture as she assumes her rightful public regional high schools. This reversed old rule 
ta place in world civilization. 
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Mrs. Leo Stupfel of McMinnuille, 
Oregon, is the Catholic Mother of the Year 
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Anti-U.S. feeling broke in (1) Venezuela, 
(2) Algiers, (3) Paris, and (4) Lebanon. 
Anger will not help. Patience and understanding will 





Dr. G. O’Conor, with his wife and six 
children, left for Africa to direct a medical clinic 
in Diocese of Mbarara. He will get no salary 


RELIGIOUS NEWS 


WIDE WORLD 


RELIGIOUS NEWS 


Views in Brief 


TV for Children. The International Catholic Association 
for Radio and TV has published a code to guide the use 





of TV for children. Some of their norms: no more than ap § 


hour and a half daily before the age of nine; no more than 
two hours a day during later childhood. TV has no place 
at meal times. Parents, the code insists, should have the 
courage to turn off an unsuitable program, explaining the 
reason frankly. “Remember,” the code urges parents, “that 
you must help the child not to become a passive receiver, 
Awaken his appreciation and reaction. The child must learn 
by your example gradually to be able to make his own choice, 


=< 


ewan 


Thus you will discover that, through television, the family is J 


enabled to help the child... .” 


Doctors’ Guilds. When the American Medical Association 
meets in San Francisco this month, the Federation of Cath- 


olic Physicians’ Guilds will sponsor a special Mass and recep. | 


tion. 
spiritual counsel and moral guidance to the physician so that 
he may be a more deeply religious man and a better Catholic 
in his daily practice of medicine. Information may be ob- 
tained from the Federation of Catholic Physicians’ Guilds, 
1438 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


The Gifts of Nature. The Pope recently has said again: 
“The unequal division of the gifts and treasures of nature 
gives to men the moral obligation to aid each other, each 
according to the understanding and strength he has received. 
This obligation constantly increases in proportion to the 
increase in the power at the disposal of the social or national 
group. No one can deny today that the most privileged 
nations are aware of their obligation and seek to fulfill it, 
in spite of internal opposition and considerable material 
difficulty... .” 


French Crisis. 
but less than brilliant in the art of governing themselves, 
After World War II they voted themselves a Constitution 
which made governing impossible, and the Chamber of 
Deputies has proved that impossibility by a record of futility 
hard to match in parliamentary history. We fear General 
DeGaulle suffers illusions regarding his and France’s great- 
ness, but at least he should be an improvement on a gov- 
ernment of chattering deputies. 


No Surprise. We think that the newly formed United 
Presbyterian Church laid an egg in its first major pronounce- 
ment. It recommends coexistence with Communist nations, 
refers to the “contemporary myth of the free world,” and 
takes a backhanded slap at Spain. We weren’t surprised 
when we read that one of the principal drafters of the 
document was the Rev. Dr. John H. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. We've heard 
gentleman before. 


from this 


Traveling Congressmen. During the last half of last 
year, globe-trotting Congressmen spent $312,247.15. We fa- 
vor anything that would help to educate our Congressmen— 
and travel is educational—but we think that Congress and 
the public should know who spent how much and why. At 
present there is no accounting by any individual traveler and 
no record of free travel provided by the Air Force. Further- 
more, there is no accounting at all from Senators. Congress 
has a cammittee or subcommittee to investigate nearly 
everything under the sun. How about one to investigate 
junketing Congressional investigators? 


The French are brilliant in many ways § 


The primary objective of the Federation is to bring | 
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in Newman Clubs 




















What are Newman Clubs and what do they do? 


tion | ° . e . 
‘ath. Here is what the Club at Purdue is doing 
‘Cep- 


rial by WILLIAM J. WHALEN 
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r of An inquiry class for non-Catholic students. Six classes 





ility are conducted a week. The majority usually ask for baptism 
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ther- | PHOTOS BY G. G. WITT 


press Dr. Robert McCready. a Chicago physician, speaks to the 
early Newman Club at the annual Spring Pre-Cana Conference 
igate 








Among the many post-World War II 
developments in the apostolate are the 
expanded Newman Clubs established to 
serve the 400,000 Catholic students on 
secular-college — campuses Indication 
that their evolution from simple com 
munion breakfast and get-together so 
cieties into substantial spiritual and 


educational agencies at our larger uni 


versities has, of course been noticed in 
the Catholic press 

But magazine and newspaper articles 
have sometimes given the impression 
that Catholic students who do not join 
the Newman Club lack all contact with 
the Church while at college and should 
probably be classified as nominal ot 
dormant Catholics. What these com 
mentators fail to recognize is that, at a 
growing number of state and private 
institutions, the Newman Club as such 


is but one of a number o parish ol 
ganizations in. the ll-student Church 
Typical of these new, campus parishes 


is that of St. Thomas Aquinas, serving 
the 2.300 Catholic students attending 
Purdue University in West Lafayette 
Indiana. Besides the students them 
selves, the parish ilso embraces 450 stu 
dent-wives and bout 530 children 
whose fathers are working for degrees 
in engineering, agriculture, pharmacy 
science, or some other Purdue specialty 
Of these 3,100 parishioners, only 550 
pay annual dues to the Newman Club. 
Any attempt to use this latter figure to 
determine active church afhliation would 
be as misleading as to tally onlv Holy 
Name members or Knights of Columbus 
in a community and to presume that 
all others are fallet way or marginal 
Catholics. 

At St. Thomas Aquinas, the non 
Newman Club member can, and usually 
does, attend one tf the six Sunday 
Masses. confesses to one of the three 


priests assigned to minister to the spirit 


ual needs of Purdue students, and feels 
free to bring his personal problems 
to them as to is hometown pastol 


He no doubt participates in some of 
the other religious activities centering 


in the student Church: the three daily 
Masses, including the popular 4:55 P.M 
Dialogue Mass: daily rosary: Benedic 


tion: Lenten devotions: and Way of the 
Cross. He may sing in the choir, serve 


as an usher or acolyte, read the sem! 
monthly Thomist newsletter, hear some 
of the outstanding Catholic speakers in 
the nation at the Tuesday evenin: 


meetings—all without joining the New 
man Club. 

Of course, every encouragement Is 
given Catholic students to join the 
Club and participate mort fully in its 
religious, cultural, and social programs 
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Those who do choose to join and pay 
a five-dollar annual dues are entitled to 
attend eight Communion breakfasts, the 
traditional Mardi Gras dance, the 
Bishop’s picnic, the outing at Turkey 
Run State Park, other scheduled 
Club events. Ten years this con- 
stituted the main program for Catholic 


and 


ago, 


students, who were expected to hear 
Mass at St. Mary’s Cathedral across the 
Wabash River in Lafayette. In effect, 
those who do affiliate with the Club help 
carry those who do not, since the Club 
pays speakers’ honorariums, makes an 
annual contribution to the Church, and 
arranges many functions which are open 
to all Catholic students. 

Fr. Leo <A. Piguet, 
chaplain in Germany and now pastor 
of St. Thomas 
main functions of the 


former army 
Aquinas, describes the 
Newman Club as 
spiritual, intellectual, and social; whereas 
the function of the student parish is 
spiritual. “We see our function as that 
of providing the atmosphere, facilities, 
Catholic 


college student to grow in his religious 


and program to enable the 
life as he is growing intellectually, so- 
cially, and emotionally,” he declares. 
Mixed dating between Catholic and 
non-Catholic students constitutes the 
Faith, the 


‘At Purdue the great- 


chief danger to the believes 


Purdue chaplain 


est danger comes from emotional in- 
volvements with non-Catholics rather 
than from any hostile classroom en- 
vironment,” he states. The anti-Catho- 


lic prote ssor at 


Purdue is somewhat of 
i rarity; the last 
Catholic, an 


teaching assignment 


outspoken — anti- 


apostate, left for another 


s¢ veral years: age 
The protessor with sood will but a lack 
of information Church far 


Father 


about the 


outnumbers the bigot Piguet is 


not unaware that the academic areas 


in which Purdue specializes may not 


raise the same_ philosophical problems 
for some students which might be found 
on other I he 


creatly 


campuses intellectual 


environment will vary among 
universities, large 


coPleges 


schools, and Protesta 


state metropolitan 


streetcar small  liberal-arts 
nt institutions with 
church ties; the 
the Catholic chemistry or 


inimal husbandry will be quite different 


close problems facing 


student in 


from those facing the student who ma 
jors in psychology or sociology at 
secular institution. 

One barometer of Catholic life is 


Sunday Mass attendance. Standing room 





WILLIAM J. WHALEN, author of Separated 
Brethren (recently published) and the forth- 
coming Christianity and American Free- 
masonry, is assistant professor of English 
Club Purdue 


and Newman adviser at 


University. 
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The Newman Club Mardi Gras dance, the highlight 


nly faces the latecomer to three of the 


six Sunday Masses in the 450-seat 
chapel Father Piguet estimates that 
between 80 and 85 per cent of the 
Catholic students at Purdue hear Sun 


" 


day Mass at the chapel, and he compares 


this with the 40 per cent Mass-attend 


nce he observed in army camps over- 


During Lent, at least 450 students 
attend Mass 


Communion. 


Scas 
most of these 


This 
and 


daily and 


also receive 
pletely 


Mass 


vith voluntary attendance 


com 


voluntary Sunday daily 


attendance compares favorably 


at any Catho- 


| believes. 


university, he 
Nost ol the 


ho comple te the 


1¢ college or 


one hundred students 


full twenty-nine-les- 


son inquiry course each year and_ pass 
the final examination eventually ask 
for baptism. The student church itself 


is the scene of about forty adult bap- 
tisms and one hundred infant baptisms 
each year. Some students who complete 


instructions prefer to be baptized in 


their hometown parishes. Others post- 
pone baptism because of strong parental 


opposition, lack the gift of faith, or 


serves at a Sunday supper program 





of the social season 


remain unconvinced. Father Piguet be 
lieves that the leakage probably exceeds 
the that this 


is probably eighteen-to 


feels 
this 
twenty-five age group in other life situa 


conversions, but he 


true in 
forces, factories, of 


tions: the armed 


fices, etc. He questions the validity of 
published leakage 


but im 


some estimates of 


since accurate statistics are all 
possible to obtain. 

Catholic and staff 
are invited to attend all Newman Club 


functions and promote the work of th 


faculty members 


campus apostolate by acting as faculty 
advisers, guest speakers, and chaperons 
They do not hold membership in the 
parish itself. The 
Catholics on the faculty handicaps the 


relative scarcity of 


work of the Club and minimizes the i 
fluence of the Church in the life of the 


campus community. Not more than 
fifty-five of the 1,400 full-time faculty 
members are Catholics and some. are 
Catholics in name only. Therefore 


while the student body is approximately 
20 per cent Catholic, the faculty is only 
two, or possibly two and one-half, per 
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Fr. Haigerty, a Purdue graduate, gives Communion at evening Mass 


cent Catholic. Not a single major ad- 
ministrative dean, 


academic-department head is a Catholic, 


officer, director, or 
and many instructional departments list 
their staffs: 
history, psychology, philosophy, etc. 


sociology, 
On 
the other hand, one department, physi 


no Catholics on 


cal education for men, accounts for eight 
of the fifty-five Catholic 
bers. Two members of the nine-member 


faculty mem 
Board of Trustees, including the board 
president, are Catholics, and relations 
the Club and_ St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the University ad 
ministration 


between Newman 


have been traditionally 


cordial and co-operative. Incidentally, 
Father Piguet is working toward a mas- 
ter’s degree in sociology at the Univer 
sity. 

During the school year, the Catholic 
student finds dozens of opportunities to 
grow in his faith. For example, during 
the past year the Catholic Boilermaker 
could attend an Eastern Rite Mass, join 
an “Informed Catholic” or a Great 
Books study group, and accompany his 


fellow students to two retreats at Al 


Personal 


verna retreat house in Indianapolis. 
Hundreds attended the Pre-Cana 
ference lectures by priests, a married 


Con- 
couple, and a physician, all from the 
Chicago area. He could hear such 
speakers as Fr. Thomas McAvoy, C.S.C., 
head of the history department at Notre 
Dame; Fr. Raymond editor of 
the Indiana Catholic Fr. 
James Maguire, former Wayne chaplain 
a member of the Notre Dame 
Prof. Cli- 
the Purdue philosophy de- 
Purdue Dean of Men, O.D. 
Roberts; Fr. John McKenzie, S.]., author 
of The Two Edged Sword; Bishop Leo 
Pursley of Fort Wayne and Bishop John 
J. Carberry of Lafayette. 

The Sunday evening supper program 


Bosler, 
and Record: 
and now 


religion department; Eric 
theroe of 


partment; 


is an innovation which fits in well with 
The 
fraternities, 


the students’ schedule. University 


halls, 


not 


residence and_soror- 


ities do serve meals on Sunday 


evening, so the Newman Club sponsors 
a cost supper and entertainment every 
Sunday. The usual menu is simple 


chili, spaghetti, hamburgers—but various 





conferences are important 


nationality groups have arranged special 
programs during the year with typical 
Latin Ameri- 


and German. 


menus, music, and dances: 
can, Polish, Irish 

Next fall, a full-scale program for the 
450 married 
will be 


Chinese 


students and their wives 


launched These couples face 
peculiar problems of personal finance, 


child 


come to 


care, recreation. For many who 


college nowadays as married 


freshmen with four years or more of 


studies ahead, the moral issues involved 
in the marriage relationship are serious 


problems The monthly pot-luck supper 


program which is planned will feature 
discussions by other married couples, a 
pediatrician, an expert in family fi- 
nance, a professional marriage counselor, 
etc. Many of the 


in the new $10,000,000 Married 


married students live 
Students 


Courts built by the University to ac- 
commodate 908 families. 

Center of activities for Catholic stu- 
dents at Purdue is the handsome Church 


and Newman Club headquarters, dedi- 
cated in 1951. It was the dream of the 
late Bishop John G. Bennett of Lafay- 
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ette and of Fr. 


Thomas O’Connor Heil 
man, former chaplain and now a pastor 
in Anderson, Indiana. Funds were ob 
tained from the parishes of the diocese, 
Catholic alumni, and parents of Purdue 
students. A gift of $100,000 was received 
from Ou? Visitor. A debt of 
$43,000 remains on the $400,000 plant 
investment. The Church 
no subsidy; Sunday envelope contribu 


Sunday 


now receives 
tions by the students themselves provide 
enough to operate the Church, support 
the three-priest staff, and help pay off 
the debt. Most 
ninety cents for 


students who spend 
and five dollars 
for a prom ticket do not object to put 
ting one dollar into their weekly church 
envelope. 

the enrollment. is 
expected to double within a decade and 
reach 35,000 by 1972. the 
pansion of the student 

vious. If 


a movie 


Since University’s 

need for ex 
Church is ob 
the 


anything, proportion of 


Catholics attending the University will 
increase. This means that the Church 
may be serving 5,000 to 7,500 students 
in the foreseeable future. Father Piguet 


anticipates a $300,000 building program 


within five years to double the 
capacity of the chapel and provide ad 


ditional classrooms, meeting rooms, and 


seating 


priest's quarte rs. 
One of the objectives of the 
student church is to help form 


mayo! 
vood 
parishioners, states Father Piguet. Pur- 
due students become accustomed to sup- 
porting their Church even while on the 
limited 
They 


incomes of college students. 
gain valuable 


church organization 


experienc 1 


1 


since thev manage 


many phases of church activity: choi 


servers, ushers, 


janitors. They are en- 
couraged to show leadership in the fon 
mation and pursuit of theological study 
on a small, group basis. They are in 
troduced to some of the major parochial 
agencies, 


Christian 


such as the Confraternity ol 


Doctrine and the Christian 


Family Movement 

Catholic students at Purdue and cet 
tain other large universities benefit 
from circumstances which do not. pre- 


vail on all secular campuses. In a diocese 


where ninety-four out of hundred 
souls are not Catholics, the bishop deems 
the work of the 
be important enough to assign three 
priests full time to this work; at a near- 


by state university with 


one 


Newman apostolate to 


a slightly larger 


enrollment than Purdue, a curate has 
been given charge of the Newman Club 
to add to his numerous other duties 


Obviously the results obtained are in 
some proportion to the manpower = as- 
signed. The National Newman Club 
Federation estimates that there are about 
700 priests involved in Newman Club 
work, but of 140 


can be chaplains. 


these not more than 


considered full-time 


12 


Anyone looking at the situation realisti- 
cally would to conclude that the 
Purdue Church and Club are 
not overstaffed but that many other or- 
ganizations for 


have 
student 


other 
understaffed. 
The statement of principles adopted 
by the Newman Club Chaplains Associa- 
tion and approved by former LSU 
\uxiliary Bishop Maurice 
Schexnayder of Lafayette, Louisiana, de- 
clares: 


Catholics on 


campuses are woefully 


chaplain, 


“We must not do as little as we 
can for the Catholic student in the 
secular college and university, but as 
much as we can.” 

Iwo assistant pastors complete the 


priest team which operates St. Thomas 
Aquinas Church at Purdue. Fr. Victor 
Schott, children, finds 
his Hoosier farm background helpful in 
talking over problems with Catholic Ag 
students \ cook 


one of eleven 


former army and 


baker, he also supervises the activities 
of the kitchen. Like Father Schott, Fr. 
Leo Haigerty entered the seminary 


about ten years after high-school gradu- 
ation. He attended Purdue as a chemi- 


cal engineering student and, together 
with Frs. Piguet and Schott, is an army 
veteran. 

Despite the relative advantages which 
Club the Catholic 
Purdue, the chaplains are 


under no illusions that their program 


the Newman offers 


student at 


is a substitute for a Catholic college 
education or that they have achieved 
everything which might be achieved by 
1 successful Club and student Church. 
\t many other state universities, such 
as Illinois, lowa, and Michigan State, 
the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 


chaplains offer courses in religion which 


carry university credit, are taught in 


university classrooms as 


of the 


a regular part 
program. The difh- 
culties in offering non-credit, semester- 


academic 


long courses in Church history, marriage, 
Marxism 


demonstrated at 


and Scripture have been 


times in 
the past. When the chips are down and 


Purdue many 


exams loom ahead, all but a hard core 
of enrollees chuck the non-credit course 
ind the calculus on 
French required for graduation. 

The disproportionately few Catholics 
on. the 


concentrat¢ on 


faculty stymies desirable 
The collection — of 
books in the University library 
is being augmented with the co-opera- 
tion of the the 
Club 
Catholic students attend 


other secular 


some 
ACLIVILICS. 
Catholic 


tiny 


librarian and Newman 
Purdue and 


universities for a variety of 


reasons, sufficient and insufhicient: fi 
nancial, curricular, proximity, social 
prestige, graduate studies, etc. For 


whatever reason, we find the majority of 
Catholic students attending non-Catholic 
institutions. We can grant that the en- 


gineering student at a large, metropolj 
tan, Catholic university may well hay 
far less contact with his Church. thay 
the active student parishioner and New 
manite. But the statement of principles 
of the Newman chaplains is clear: “The 
best place for the Catholic student 
ordinarily is the Catholic college; the 
best place for the Catholic student on q 
non-Catholic campus is the Newman 
Club.” Most agree that the 
Church cannot afford to ignore the three. 
fitths of her college-trained leaders who 
are now attending such schools as Pur 
due, MIT, Harvard, 
Methodist. 

The Most Reverend John J. Carberry 
expressed the official sentiment of the 


observers 


and Southern 


Diocese of Lafayette when he wrote: 
“The Diocese of Lafayette rejoices in 

the knowledge that Purdue 

Newman 


University 
Foundation 
which is a source of spiritual strength 
and comfort 
Catholic 


is blessed with a 


to the large number of 
students have come to 
Lafayette to receive their education at 
Purdue. 


who 


“His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
John George Bennett, of — blessed 
memory, realized the need of solid, 


systematic education on the college level 
for the Catholic students who would 
enroll at Purdue. At great expense and 
energy, he undertook 
the Church of St. Thomas Aquinas at 
the the campus. Here the 
Catholic students have all the blessings 
Catholic frequent Mass, 
reception of the sacraments, instructions, 
conferences, and recreational rooms, and 
the evei 


and established 


border of 


ol a parish: 


available guidance, devotion, 
and interest of the three priests who give 
full-time service to the 
dation. 

“It is our prayer that Our Lady of 
Wisdom will continue to watch over St. 
Thomas Aquinas Church and obtain 
the graces and which our 
Catholic students need as they pursue 
their studies at the distinguished Purdue 
University.” 


Newman Foun- 


blessings 


Father Piguet urges Catholic parents 
of college students and their pastors to 
support the Newman Club movement in 
three ways: by prayer, by moral support 
and understanding, and by financial sup- 


port. He believes that parents owe 
their children a solid, Catholic educa- 
tion in grade and high school. Where 


circumstances call for attendance at a 
or university, they should 
sons and daughters  par- 
; 


ticipate actively in the parish and in 


secular college 


see that their 


the Newman Club. Above all, they 
should see to it that their sons and 
daughters have a realistic view of the 


difficulties and dangers involved in a 
mixed marriage so that they will use 
judgment in college dating. 
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public procession tm “sa of Our Lady of Czestochowa 


In pilgrimage season, there are long lines of faith- 
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Far right, the portrait of Our Lady reputedly done by St. Luke 


THE POLES PRAY TO MARY 


The devotion of the Polish people to Czestochowa 
has made it one of the world’s greatest Marian 
shrines. During the heavy pilgrimage season. the 
monks at Jasna Gora dispense the Sacraments vir. 
tually without cease. Despite the Soviet World War 
Il victory monument nearby, thousands fill the 
square before the shrine in public demonstration 
of their Faith. The moderate relaxation of tension 
by the Gomulka regime has made it easier for the 
Poles to exercise their religion, but there are few 


who do not hope for complete freedom of worship, 


These youngsters participating in the procession are 
Poland’s hope for a future that is free and Christian 


Peddlers sell religious articles and pilgrimage memen- 
toes to pilgrims on the street in front of the shrine 











medical convention, young Doctor 
A Tom Quinn thought, could de- 

personalize a doctor. Worse yet, it 
could make him take stock of what he'd 
achieved. Or hadn't. 

He glanced at his wile’s coat. ‘Tweed 
Now on its third “It’s hot in 
here, Nancy,” he said. “Why don’t you 
take off your coat?” 


season. 


She grinned at him. 
mink?” 

“Quit mind reading,” he said. Only 
he didn’t smile. He didn’t feel like 
smiling. The hotel lobby with 
big-city medical men, mink-coated doc- 
tors’ wives, the 


“Because it’s not 


tecmed 


intangible aura of suc- 
cess that follows the specialists in the 
big brackets. Tom wasn’t one of them. 
He was a country doctor. A 
practitioner. 

Nancy nudged him. “Dr. Quinn,” she 
whispered. ay Not 
for any $50,000-a-year practice in this 
hotel lobby. They have 
Obviously. But 
charm.” 


general 


wouldn't trade you. 


patients who 


pay. they lack your 


“That certain something,” 
vaguely. But he 


he agreed 
couldn’t Jaugh with 
her now the way they had laughed to- 
gether last time were here in At 
lantic City. In hotel. Same 
lobby. Five years ago, on their honey- 
moon. Three golden days. At the bar- 


The 
Empty 


they 
this same 


gain rate, because it was off-season. 
shining sea. The postcard sky. 
rolling chairs and shooting galleries, 
and the island, it seemed, to themselves. 

“Kid,” he had said, and they’d even 
laughed about it, “we're going to be 


Poor as church mice—however 


poor. 
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Country Doctor 


He was not one of them. They were specialists—more prominent and richer than 


he. They could give their families so much more. For the first time, he thought of changing 


£y Frances Anker and Cynthia Hope 


poor a church mouse is. 


Can you face 
Can you get along, My Pet, 
without Cadillacs?” 


They 


up to it? 


hadn’t spelled it out, yet. It 
hadn’t added up to not enough help 
when Nancy after the 
boys were born, to payments coming due 
on the and 


needed it two 
bills to be worried 
over and Nancy with the flu, and both 
kids sick. To tired and tired 
nights and the kids crying. To this con- 


house 
faces 
vention and Nancy in an old coat and 
the other wives wearing mink. 

He took her arm now and _ flagged 
down a passing bellboy. “Let’s check in, 
and let them know we're here. Then, 
upstairs to our humble quarters!” 

He was kidding, of course. The room 
he’d reserved was anything but humble. 
He had planned it that way, carefully. 
Ocean-front with a wide window. Gen- 
erous slice of and sky. He 


Iwo days. The special 


beach, sea, 
could afford it. 
convention rate. 

Nancy 
it. “But, Doctor,” she said, “you'll spoil 
me! How will you get me back on the 
farm?” 


looked stunned when she saw 


Che bellboy, tipped, had departed. 
Tom grabbed Nancy and silenced hei 
with a_ kiss. kiss. One olf his 
That much, they had never 
money o1 


\ good 
best. lost— 
no money. 

“Now,” he said, letting her go. “Un- 
pack your fabulous wardrobe. I’m off to 
my first meeting. To knock them cold 
with a paper on rural medicine. Mean- 
while, Kid, have a ball. No housework 
for two days. No blow. No 


super markets to shop. Go crazy, my 


noses to 
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love. 





Drink Butter your 
crumpets with caviar. Here—’ he dug 
for his wallet, drew out a sheaf of bills, 


champagne. 












and closed her hand over them. “Buy 
yourself, some pink mink,” he. said. 
“Better yet—" his face grew serious, 





“buy a decent dress for the banquet to- 
night. Something to sub for that lace 
number you’ve made over fifty times.” 













Her head was bent. She was counting 





the money thoughtfully. “Crabbing 
For both boys. A net for 
each, or they'll fight over it. New sneak 
ers, two pairs. A snorkel apiece, to be 


put away for birthdays. ~ 








equipment. 
































He caught her by the shoulders. 
Tweed shoulders. The coat that was 
three seasons old. His hands were 








rougher than he’d meant them to be. 
His voice held hurt and pain in it 
“Look,” he said. “This is for you. Mrs. 
Tom Quinn, wife of the poor counuy 
doctor. It is not for a 














new vacuum 
cleaner. It is not for ten years supply 
of detergent. I want you to have a 
new dress. A good one. I want—” he 
turned away to hide the emotion that 
he was afraid 

"C6, 

He watched her putting the money 
into her handbag with the quick, care- 
ful gesture of a woman who has had to 
value each dollar too much because of 
the uncertainty about the next ones. 

Nancy, he thought. All you’ve given 
up. All you’ve done without. She’d been 
an artist when he first met her. Com: 
mercial. Fashions. A good salary, that 
would be better. He was finishing his 
last year of internship at a Philadelphia 
































would show in his face. 
Doctor.” 
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Something in her voice 
stopped him. “Let's 
have it,” he said 





hospital. Salary? That wasn’t supposed 
to concern a young doctor. 


“You'd be burying yourself,” he'd 
warned her. “I’m going to practice in 
the country. Deliver babies in the nick 
of time. Ride in an old jalopy. Things 
like that.” 

Her career had gone pfffttt! The 
trim, little suits she’d brought with her 
to Mill Harbor had worn out, one by 
one. The hats had 

Meanwhile, his patients paid 
with what they had. 
flounder. Cabbages. 
Now 


date. 
him 
\ day’s catch of 
New his 
thin, worn dollar 


gone out of 


tires for 


car. and then, 


bills. 
“In the city,” 
“doctors 


he would tell Nancy, 
fat. But this 
was my father’s practice. I grew up here. 
People need a doctor. If I hadn’t taken 
over this practice, no one else would 
have. is 

He took his pay in a grateful look, 
the erasing of terror in a pair of eyes, a 
“thank you” spoken through tears—like 
a prayer. There'd been a Doc- 
tor Tom Quinn in Mill Harbor, that’s 
what people said. Old Doctor Tom. 
Now young Doctor Tom. Saving lives, 
remembering names and dates long past. 


wax and grow 


Not enough money in 


always 


Knowing the joys and the sorrows. The 
secret hopes and heartaches. Caring for 
those, as well as the outer ills. 

He’d grown up with it. But Nancy? 
Once, home early from the 
office, he had surprised her in tears. He 
had wondered then how often she cried 
alone? 

She came back to the hotel, her arms 
piled high with boxes. He could see 
two poles sticking out of the top of the 
brown paper wrappings on something, 
so he knew that she’d bought the boys 
their crabbing equipment and probably 
skimped on her dress. 

He was shaving. 


coming 


She came into the 
bathroom and kissed him through the 
white goo. She was frowning over some- 
thing. Worried. 

“Let’s have it,” he said. “Whatever.” 

She unloaded a few packages. “I met 
one of the downtown 
shopping, Tom. She offered me a lift 
back here to the hotel. She was alone. 
Chauffeur. I thought it 


doctor’s wives 


Big, long car. 
was rude to say no.’ 
He laughed and the lather spattered 
the mirror. “Never be rude to a lim- 
ousine. Especially one with a chauffeur.” 

“I’m serious.” 

Something in her voice stopped him. 
He put down his razor and turned to 
look at her. “Which doctor's wife,” he 
said, “with a limousine and chauffeur?” 

She bit her lip. “A Doctor Sutter’s 
wife. They live in Trenton. She helped 
me choose this dress.” 

He said very carefully. “Doctor Gor- 
don Sutter’s wife?” 
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She hunted through her purse and 
found it. A small engraved card. “Gor- 
don,” Mrs. Gordon 
Sutter.” 

She’d unpacked the evening dress. 
White with blue The tag still 
hung on it. $29.95. 


she said, “yes. 


velvet. 


He stood looking at his wife and the 
and he thought Gordon 
Sutter—the most prominent man in his 


dress, about 
field. In the state. Probably in the na- 
tion. Gordon Sutter, in a private plane, 
being flown to consultations. Sutter, 
President of the 
medical society. Sutter, speaking at the 
opening session of the convention today. 
And Sutter’s wile, in a limousine with 
a chauffeur, giving Nancy a lift, in her 


being elected state 


three-year-old tweed. 

“Pretty fancy company,” he said. “The 
Sutters and their ilk.” 

“We went 
turned out,” 


to the same art school, it 
Nancy She was un- 
zipping, zipping. Straightening the new 
“Different years, but the 
school. We had a lot to talk about 
knew a lot of the same people.” 
He thought, with a sinking heart, of 
Nancy—shopping with Gordon Sutter’s 
wile, for a twenty-nine-dollar dress. 


said. 


dress. same 


We- 





e Egotism is something that en- 
ables the man in a rut to think he’s 
in the groove.—Quote 





“IT didn’t 


know,” she was. saying, 
“what plans you made for tonight, Tom. 
So I didn’t promise anything.” There 
was urgency in her voice. “But they'd 
like us to come up for a drink with 


them, after the banquet—Doctor Sutter 
and his wife.” 

He didn’t answer for a minute, try- 
ing to think how he could put it. Then 
he said, “Kid, we don’t that 
league. That’s big time. big- 


travel in 
Big-city 

time. Out beyond our depth.” 
She wouldn’t look at 

had a stubborn set to it. 


him. Her chin 

“I didn't 
we'd go.” She fooled with the clasp 
on her pearls. Then she put them aside 
suddenly and came over and put her 
arms “Tom. Dr. Quinn. 
You asked me to buy this dress. You 
said it was important. I did it. Now I’m 
asking you something. Something im- 
portant to me. Say you'll have a drink 
with the Sutters tonight after the ban- 
quet. .” She waited a moment, then 
played her trump card. “It’s the only 
time I ever asked you to do something 
you didn’t want to do.” 

He walked to the window. Night was 
coming on. Blue velvet. The jeweled 
island sketched a lighted crescent at the 
edge of the night-dark ocean. Nancy, he 
thought. Nancy. The limousine. The 


Say 


around him. 


chauffeur. He hadn't figured. somehoy! 
that such things were important to he 
She’d said they weren’t. Said it. “Love 
she’d told him, “you. The kids. Knoy. 
ing you're helping people who need you 
Those are the things that matter.” }y 
wondered now. 

He turned back from the window 
“Kid,” he said, “you’ve got yourself 
deal. We go tonight. We travel Fir 
Class. None but the best for us.” 

\n ache was in his heart. It 
in his voice. 

“Thanks, Doc,” she said and_ kissed 
him. But he saw the relief in her face 
She wanted to go, badly. 

I'd do anything for you, Baby, he 


Wasn't 


thought. Even break my _ heart. 
\ll through the banquet, he listened 
to the speeches, hardly hearing the 


words. I should have known, he though 
—should have figured. A small town, no 
enough money. It was all right for me 


It was my way of life. I'm used to it 
But Nancy—that was different. 
When he went to get Nancy's coat 


after the banquet, he found Gordon 
Sutter him. He there 
making small talk, while the coatchec 


beside stood 


girl passed their wives’ wraps across the 


counter—Mrs. Sutter's breath-of-spring 
mink evening stole, Nancy's all-purpos 
tweed. 

He wished fervently that he migh 


bow out of the date. Think up some ex 
cuse. A long-ago-made engagement tha 
conflicted in time. But he had promise 
Nancy. This was important to her. Ver 
important. He couldn't let her down, 

The Sutters’ suite was on a corner 
with a two-way view of the ocean an 
the bay. It made his own idea of splurg 
ing look a little pale. On low table 
around the room were great vases 0 
fresh-cut flowers sent by friends. An¢é 
by other doubt, who had 
some advantage to gain. Patronage. 4 
referred patient. A good word at the 
hospital, where Sutter swung a_ lot o 
weight. 

He was a gracious host. You couldnt 
help liking him. “Small town boy m 
self,” he told Tom, naming a town it 
upstate Pennsylvania. “It was mining 
country, though. And even then—bad 
in the days when I first started practic 
ing, the coal industry was beginning 
have a rough time. Not much future 
some thought. Not a lot of hope.” 

Tom set down drink. “So you 
didn’t stay?” 

“So—I didn’t stay.” 

“Maybe,” ‘Tom said, not without a 
edge, “you made the wiser choice.” 

“Often wonder,” Sutter said gravely 
“whether I did or not.” He crushed oul 
a half-smoked cigarette. “I’m not 
young man any more. But someday, ! 


doctors, no 


his 
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“You could aflord to,” “Tom. said. 
“Now.” 

“If money's what you mean, yes, I 
could afford to. I’ve made mine.” Sut 
rer studied Tom. “What I need, what 
I'm looking for, is a man to take over 
my practice in Trenton.” He lett the 
statement like a question mark, waiting 
for an answer. 

For an instant, Tom didn’t quite take 
ip in. Then it hit him. Hard. Sutter's 
Nancy. That must have 
were talking 
afternoon. 


been 
what all 
through It explained 
the strain in Nancy’s manner. It ex- 
plained, too, her insistence that they 
come here tonight. 

“ld think,” Tom said almost coldly, 
could find 


wile, 
they about, 


the 


‘that you any number ol 


men who'd be glad to take over for you. 
Right there. In Trenton. Where you 
practice.” 

“Not ecasv. Never as easy as you 


might think. Not to find the right one.” 
*He added, almost as if it had been an 


ifterthought. “Mine's a forty-or-more- 
thousand-dollar-a-year practice. [t's hard, 
driving work. It demands a lot of a 
man. All of him. Too much, when he 


But the man I find 
10 replace me will have to be onc of 


gets LO be my age. 
Reliable, of course. That goes 
that he'll 
: we to be a top diagnosticuin—gilted, 
indefatigable.” 


yihe best 


without saying. Other than 


Doctors were not supposed to be in 
Herested in money. They were expected 


io be lofty idealists who put the pro 
sion above all else. And vet, “Tom 
wuldn’t help thinking. doctors were 
men, too. He checked off in his mind 
the things he could buy for Nancy, the 


The dewn- 
right necessities she’d had io do with 


comforts he could give her. 
ut. He thought about the bovs. Phei 
lutures. Their education. 

He thought, too—almost bitterly. now 
of the people in Mill Harbor. They 
needed him, and desperately. Phere was 
o denying that. But thev didn’t own 
they? 

He thought of how it would be, leav- 
ing them—telling them he was pulling 
out, watching the quiet faces, the un 
moving eyes that would hold) his own. 

His voice, when he spoke, sounded 


strained, almost angry. 


him, did 


“You're not mak 
ing me an offer, Doctor? Are you? You 
couldn't be. You know nothing about 
mv background.” 


Sutter leaned forward, elbows on his 
knees. “More than you might think, 
Quinn. It happens you saved the life 


ofa patient of mine who was summering 
in Mill Harbor. It’s not 
there to Trenton, after all. He’s never 
topped telling me what a miracle man 
\ou are, if 


so far from 


The ghost of a smile 
{played about Sutter's lips. “F made it a 











point, then, to look into your record. It’s 
a good record, you know. One of the best 
in the state.” 

Tom felt something akin to pride. 
“My father was a doctor. | had a head 
start. I grew up with a stethoscope in 
my hand.” 

“I know that, too,” Sutter said. He 
rose and crossed the room. “I also know 
that it isn’t likely you'd want to pull 


up your stakes and leave Mill Harbor, 
is it?” 

Tom’s gaze moved to his wile. She 
was deep in conversation with Mrs. 


Sutter. She had the boys’ pictures out, 
and she was showing them—those dog- 
eared snapshots of their two sons that 
Nancy showed to everyone. 

He said to her almost sharply, “Nancy, 
Doctor Sutter’s asked me a question. 
You'd have to answer it, too.” 

She glanced up. For just a moment, 
look of her 
But she knew, didn’t she, that this 
moment was sure to come? Wasn't that 


there was a confusion in 


eves. 





why she'd insisted he come here to- 
night? 
“Dr. Sutter wants to know,” he said 
e Some persons never say any- 
thing bad about the dead—or any- 
thing good about the living.—Dan 
Kidney 


—————— EEE 


carelully, “if we'd be willing to leave 
Mill Harbor, Nancy. ‘Uhere’d be lots 
of money for all olf us. | can’t—just 
answer for myself.” 


“If you did,” she said, “if you did just 


enswer for yoursell—what would your 
answer be, Tom?” 
He looked down at his hands. Sun- 


tanned, capable hands that had learned 
how to care for people. How long ago, 
he wondered, had it that he had 
stopped thinking as just an individual? 
In 


been 


medical school? During his intern- 
ship? No. Long before—on an old fish- 
ing wharf one day, standing beside his 
lather. 


worked, 


His father, who was always over- 
untul- 
filled or doubting his reason for being 
One of the fishermen the 
wharf had said that day, “Your boy Tom 
is growing up, Doctor. Will you make a 
doctor of him, 


always overtired, never 


alive. on 


too?” Tom remembered 
his father’s voice, quiet and peacetul as 
the sound of the water against the pil 
ings of the wharf. “Only God can make 
him a doctor and his own will to work 
and do some good where it’s needed. I 
hope he'll be. I hope he'll practice 
And remembered — the 
answer, “We'll need him here plenty, 


here.” Tom 


Doc—after you're gone.” 


“LT ouess.” Tom said at last, very care- 


lully, “my answer would be no.” 


heard 


He Nancy’s breath out. 
“That would have been my answer, too. 
1 don’t know what they'd do in Mill 
Harbor, if you ever left them, Tom.” 

Sutter rose, smiling. “You see,” he 
said. “I told you it wasn’t easy to find 
the right man. Now, you know what I 
mean.” 

It was late, after midnight. Sutter 
looked tired. Tom and Nancy said their 
eood nights and left the beautiful suite. 

Outside in the hall, waiting for the 
elevator, Nancy said, ‘““We could go for a 
walk. The boardwalk’s 
ness all night. 


o 
go 


open for busi- 
It’s still not too late.” 
He helped her with her tweed coat. 
The coat that would never, now, be re 
placed with mink. And he said, “Okay, 
Kid. I can afford a walk. Even a long 
one. Complete with an ocean view.” 
Sea-mist had rolled in. The 
boardwalk slicked and_ shining. 
Lights glowed down with a misty shift- 
ing brilliance. 


wooden 
Was 


They walked, their steps 
matching effortlessly, without thought on 
plan. 

After a “Tell 
about tonight. Why did you want me to 
go there?” 

The fog 


while, Tom said, me- 


curled in her hair, veiled her 


eyes, gave her a dreamlike look. She 
wasn’t smiling. Her profile was very 
serious. “Doctor Sutter’s wife—I—’’ She 
stopped, and began again. “I met het 


while I was buying the boy’s crabbing 
equipment. She was trying to find her 


husband a new fishing rod. She asked 
why I needed two crab nets, and 1 told 
her. We got to talking " She glanced 
at Tom quickly. “She never had any 
children, Tom. She wanted them. Her 
whole life. So did Doctor Sutter.” 

He was still puzzled. “But why did 
you want me to go there tonight?’ 

“Don't vou see she stopped, took 
his arm. leaned against the boardwalk 
railing. “I was sorry for her. We have 
such a lot. Tom. They haven’t been 
as lucky. She wanted us to come with 


them. so much. I thought it would be 


w nice thing to do.” 


“You,” he said, “were sorry for her? 


\ dame in a limousine? All that 


richer than 


much 
we are?” 


“Poorer,”’ she said. She held up three 


_ fingers. “By two sons—and_ besides she 
doesn’t have you.” 

He stood there, looking down at her 
—in the tweed coat that would neve 


be a mink one, with the happy grin on 
her face. The emotion inside him was so 
intense that he hardlv trusted his voice 

“Kid,” he managed at last, and none 
too steadily, “let's go back to the hotel 
to our humble quarters. Quick. Before 
our coach turns to a pumpkin, and | 
find out | only dreamed you.” 

“Quick,” she agreed, laughing, “before 
I find out 


you.” 


the same about 
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Help for 


roubled children 


At Astor, wise and loving care coupled with top scientific skills 


wage poignant but successful human struggle to bring back young minds from brink 


NE morning four years ago, His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman was listening intently in his high 
ceilinged conterence room in Manhattan to a progress 

report being given on one of Catholic Charities’ newest 

iPeENCICS. 
Across the table, a tall, slender nun spoke softly with just 

i trace of southern accent. She wore the blue 

Charity, with = starched 

headdress. She was Sister Serena, Administrator of thy 

Home for Children in Rhinebeck, N.Y. When she 

her first vear’s report His isked ! 


Serena, did I hear you 


habit of the 
Sisters ol white 


\stor 
finished 


collar and large 


Lminence number of 
“Sister 
orrectly? Did you say you had $500 of broken window panes 
n the first three 
“Yes, Your 


L hese are 


questions and then said 


months?” 


Eminence,” Sister replied, knitting her brow. 


extremely destructive. hostile bovs who have 


ived most untortunate lives. They are children nobody 


When we started we received them all at once 
The Cardinal who Was 


\stor 


wants. 
instrumental in creating the 
Home and who has been watching its progress from 
the start as President of its Board of Directors, nodded un 
derstandinely Yes, Sister, but why don’t we try some kind 
windows such as they use on planes, or 


loday Astor 


dwellings that have provective 


ft plexiglass in the 
protect them in some way?” Home is one of 
he few screens on the in- 
side of their windows. 
There are many other things about this Home that are 


lifferent, and not all of them meet the eve Astor is one 
of our newest tools for the treatment of children with severe 
emotional disturbances. It is the first Catholic facility of its 
kind. It as known as a full-time, 


is distinguished from euidance 


residential treatment center, 


centers that give only part 


time, out-patient Care Phe eyes of other protessional work 
ers and child-caring agencies throughout the 


m its pioneering work. New 


country are 
York State has chosen it as 
one of three pilot projects in this field. 


-U 


by FRANK P. THOMAS 


PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 


“We seck many vital answers,” says Raymond W. Houstor 
New York = State's Welfare. “Can the 
seriously disturbed child be helped? Why has he been al 
fected to a greater degree than other children? An Astor 
is a crucible in which we are 


Commissioner of 


testing the ingredients for 
new, bolder, and more effective format of children’s services. 

The children who come to Astor come mainly from broke 
homes. They come from -all types of families, educated an 
not, with without. They are not 
are of normal 1Q. They are emotional 
blocked, insecure children who have failed to get along witl 
others at home, 


means and retarde 


children, for they 


in school, and in the neighborhood. 
often labeled delinquents. 


They're 
Many were classified by clinics 
welfare agencies, and courts as “unsalvageable.”’ 
children, a center 


and there are too few of them in the 


Here, understanding 
time, and the top scientific skills, a poignant human struggk 


For many of these 


\stor- 


repre sents 


such as 


country 


a last chance 


with love, patience, 
is being waged to bring their young minds back from. th 
brink. The picture is not grim. It is full of hope. 

The Astor Home sits on fourteen beautiful woodland acres 
once known as Holiday Farms and late presented to the New 
York Archdiocese by the Astor Foundation. It is located o1 
the edge of rustic Rhinebeck, just 100 miles up the Hudsot 
River from New York City. The 


straining fence or gate 


visitor today finds no re 
\ short approach from Route 9 
leads to the main building, an ivy-covered, three-story, brick 
structure of Enelish 


a modest mansion. 


Pudor architecture looking more. lik 


You find plenty of activity. A hot baseball game is 1 
progress on the diamond adjoining the house. A few boys 


are fishing in. the 


stream that runs through the property 
In a wing of the main house, boys are sprinting through | 
basketball session in the gym. Inside the house, you heal 
children’s, laughter and the patter of feet. The rooms art 


of cheerful decor and the furniture looks lived in. A. visit 
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\ six- 
\nother 
sleeve of a Sister as they step out of the 
quaint Immaculate Heart of Mary Chapel. 
them “the 


ing mother is sipping tea with her son in the parlor. 


year-old is teasing a counselor with his pet turtle. 
is tugging at the 
(The boys call 
sailboat Sisters” because their large starched hats 
resemble two floating sailboats.) 

members 


When, vou mention to Sister Serena and othe 


of the staff how normal things look, you get a 


knowing 
nod. They've heard this from visitors before. But out of 
their daily experience they can recall many tense moments: 
a boy explodes into a screaming, kicking rage on the ball 
feld and it takes three 

house: 


counselors to carrv him back to the 


another heaves a chair across a room while in a 


tantrum: there is the bov who receives fourteen stitches 


in his chest after slipping on a rock, who then proceeds 


to “get even” with everybody by trying to pull out each 


sutch (he had to 


x restrained); another shreds a mattress 
with his bare hands and stands grinning next to the mound 
ol stufhings. 

“These boys come to us with a deep feeling of worthless- 
ness,” said Dr. Joseph J. Reidy, Astor’s psychiatrist and medi- 
“Thev feel 


We create a physical and psychological setting, a therapeutic 


cal director. unwanted, that they are failures. 


universe, In which the child can start 


a new life finding her« 


both security and acceptance. He is the center of our uni- 
him. 


minute of his day, but we do it so he doesn’t realize it. 


verse and the staff revolves around We plan every 


*» 
Robert was a 
Astor by a Chil- 
dren’s Court. His father drank, his mother was unable to 
work. He received 
was caught stealing. Once he set fire to an empty store. He 
(stor. 
bandages on his arms and legs, covering a bad case of poison 
ivy. This was his first day out of bed and he wanted to 
play baseball. 


Robert, a heavy-set boy of ten, broke in. 
tough, dead-end kid when he was sent to 


severe beatings, was truant at school, 


was now in his eighth month at Today he had 


(opposite page) No longer unwanted and he knows it. Sr. 
Serena is Administrator of Astor Home for Children 









(left) Few children in America get as much attention as the 


36 boys of Astor Home staffed by 30 professionals 


(above) Hostile and even destructive behavior is tolerated, 


till new arrival is convinced he is wanted 


“No, not yet, 
tone. 


Robert,” Dr. Reidy replied in a friendly 


“You've been sick and need more rest.” Robert 


pleaded, then he started to insist, then he started to cry. 
“What are you trying to do,” Dr. Reid 
same friendly tone, 


pouted. \ few 


continued in the 
“oo back to how you used to be?” Robert 
moments later he wiped his eyes and ac- 
cepted the decision. 

Dr. Reidy explained that Robert had also asked othe 
members of the staff for permission to play but each, being 
familiar with the child’s treatment plan, had consistently 
said “no.” All “noes” at Astor are given with explanation. 
would have 
kicked the nearest wall and screamed at the top of his lungs 


Eight months ago, Robert, denied his own way 


Fight months from now, he'll probably shrug his shoulders 


and say, “Oh, all right.” 

“We are not rigid here,’ Dr. Reidy reflected. “Neithe: 
are we slack. | preten to use the word ‘elastic.’ We can be 
lenient, depending on the individual boy’s needs. Later. 
when we think the boy is ready, we expect him to con 
form. One boy might come from a home where he was con 


stantly 


beaten and is afraid to speak up. We 1 


courage this boy to let off steam. 


might ¢ 
Another boy may have 
had no parental control and did as he pleased. Ws 


him. Always, however, our goal is for each boy to act ap 


Stop 


propriately for his particular age.” 


Corporal punishment is frowned upon. In the beginning 


as long as he does not hurt himself or others, the staff will 


tolerate hostile and even destructive behavior to let the 


boy know that he is wanted. He learns that members of 





FRANK P. THOMAS, former newspaperman, is presently engaged 
in the public relations field. A member of the Catholic Institute of 
the Press, his free-lance articles have appeared in leading Catholic 
and general magazines. 
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Boys from 6 to 11 are accepted at Astor Home. 
Then begins struggle to win way to their frozen 
minds by going through their hearts. At first 

they feel worthless and unwanted. They burn 
with secret hostilities; volcanic energies often 

erupt wildly. Staff of 30 spends six weeks testing 
and observing. A plan is outlined for each child. 

To date, 90 per cent have returned to normal life 


Doctors, psychologists, psychiatrists, nurses, 


nuns and social workers, all combine to help 


the staff, regardless of what they think of his behavior, will 
still be his friends. Gradually the boy’s confidence grow, 
and he begins to trust the adults around him. Once this 
occurs, the staff can make greater progress with him. 

Often the new child will test the staff on its “no punish 
ment” policy. One boy, when spoken to, would always come 
back with a surly “Aw, shut up.” Sister Serena, to show him 
she was not so concerned about it, taught him to say it in 
three languages. Those around him minded it even less 
when they heard it in this guise, and he gradually stopped 
saying it altogether. 


hildren at Astor fall into two behavior types—ag 

gressive and withdrawn. In the hallway, five or six 

of the staff rushed to a window overlooking the ball 

field. They were watching Jimmy, a seriously with 
drawn boy. His parents had been very demanding. He had 
to be the neatest boy, the most punctual, the best in his class. 
His parents quarreled endlessly. In time, Jimmy became 
hysterical. He refused to go to school or to play with boys. He 
became a bed-wetter and stutterer. He could neither give 
nor receive love. Finally he made a suicide attempt. An 
out-patient child guidance clinic had found him beyond 
its help and reterred him to Astor. For a month now Jimmy 
had refused to play with other boys. But today for the 
first time he was on the ball field. An older boy had his 
arms around Jimmy’s shoulders and was showing him how 
to hold and swing the bat. It was a red letter day for the 
staff. Their litthe bud was beginning to unfold. 

In terms of facilities and program, there are only an 
estimated fifteen around-the-clock, in-patient centers for dis 
turbed children comparable to Astor. In terms of | staff 
Astor is regarded as even more unusual. Astor has been set 
up as nonsectarian as regards staff and children admitted 
Its three doctors are Catholic, Protestant, and Jew. 

In all, there are thirty men and women professionals on 
this team, including a psychiatrist, psychologists, social work 
ers, nurses, nuns, teachers, and counselors. Sister Serena and 
the six other nuns of the Sisters of Charity of Emmitsburg, 
Md., have also had previous experience in mental institutions 
and hold advanced degrees in social work, psychiatric nursing 
clinical psychology, and special education. The visitor quickly 
sees that, though trained in different disciplines, there is a 
remarkable harmony among these workers who, in a_ sens¢ 
are substitute parents for the children. 

They know every child by name. When he speaks they 
listen. They speak of the child as though he were the most 
precious being on earth. And, to this staff, he is. The child 
can sense that they care, and that is why they can reach 
his heart as well as his mind. 

There’s a room at Astor that is literally a child’s paradisé 
There are toys on all the walls and on the floor. This is 
the therapy room. Psychotherapy is a key part of the treat 
ment’ here. All boys attend forty-five minute sessions three 
and four times a week, each being assigned to different 
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members of the staff. Here the child paces the floor, swines 
at a punching bag, shoots a toy popgun, shouts at the vp 
of his lungs as his therapist observes. 

“The child talks primarily with the language of oi. 
Dr. William H. Stavsky explained. ‘“There’s no. scotose 
here. The boy can ventilate )!4s; feelings. Gradual). lier 
through his hostility. “As;e. * we help hinr to undérscauc 
his problem. Once he heeut:' comprehend his trouble, h¢ 
has started snaking progress.” 
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\stor takes boys from six through eleven years of age on 
admittance. Disturbed boys in the U.S. outnumber disturbed 
girls about two to one. It isn’t that boys have more problems 
than girls, authorities state, but that they are more violent 
and get noticed more. There’s always a long waiting list. 
\stor has had 501 referrals from New York State alone since 
it began five years ago. Its population is currently thirty-six 
und must be kept low because this kind of child cannot be 
treated in large numbers. 

Joey, a seven-year-old, freckled-faced boy, was a new ar- 
rival today. Joey had never known parents because he was 
born an illegitimate child. He had been raised in institu- 
had failed in all. 
was taken to his dorm on the second floor. There are single 
nnd multiple bedrooms, and assignment depends on which 
is best for a particular boy. He introduced to his 
group mates. Joey will receive an allowance of from thirty 


tions and seven foster homes and Joey 


Was 


to fifty cents a week, depending on his age, for candy, toys, 
or movies. He has his own chest of drawers next to his bed 
for his clothes and toys. The boys may even choose their 
own wallpaper. Recently one side of the dorm picked space 
Each child party 


ships, the other cowboys. his 


birthday. 


gets a on 

“After six weeks, when all his psychological tests are in 
ind after we've all observed his behavior, the staff will as- 
semble for a diagnostic conference,” Sister Serena pointed 
out. “We will set up his problem, his needs, and his treat- 
plan. Then each of us will thoroughly 
familiar with this plan so that we can all respond to Joey 
according to his need.” 

\ child’s day at Astor is packed with activity. All rise at 
8 a.M. when they're already awake and rarin’ to go. Be 
tween 8.00 and 9:00, the boys dress and eat breakfast. This 
is followed by assembly in the gym, where group spirit is 
The 


boys then go to their grade school classrooms in the same 


ment become 


encouraged through singing, spelling bees, or pep talks. 


building until noon, when they eat and go on their first of 
three play periods. 

\t 1:15, they’re back in class until 3:00. 
from school clothes to play things and 


Then they change 
head for after-school 
snacks including ice cream or cookies, or chocolate-flavored 
pops they call 


“sugar daddies.” The boys then pitch into 


more leisure time play with their counselors. 


here are enough group and individual activities at 
Astor to make any There 
over twenty-five diversions ranging from model air- 


boys’ club envious. are 

plane building to clay modeling, fudge making (very 
popular) to painting or cycling. Group sports include base- 
ball, football, and basketball. The boys are divided into five 
groups with a college-trained counselor assigned to each. The 
boys take their sports seriously, wear uniforms, and compete 
with local Last year basketball under 
athletic Stuart Slesar, a husky college athlete much 
admired by the boys, beat all of the grammar school teams 
in Poughkeepsie and Rhinebeck. 


teams. thei team 


director 


\fter supper, there’s another play period until eight. 
Then comes “bathing and quieting down time” from 8:00 
to 9:15. The older boys take showers, the younger ones are 


bathed in tub by counselors. 


the the It's quite a splash 
Then they slip into pajamas, play with pets, watch 
ui, say their prayers, and go to bed. 


through the night. 


party. 


\ nurse stays on duty 


“We give much thought to why so many of these boys 
to as feeling inferior,” said Dr. Ralph W. Colvin, di- 
rectop: obfresearch and pyschological services, who refers to 
ta tru a jewel in the crown of Catholic Charities.” 
ihere’s anlnsseciatio ihe 
concept of himself. He bh !'t worst image of himself be- 
cause he feels that nobody likes him or believes in him. We 


boy's illness and his 





Three times weekly. each child has private session with social 
worker trained in psychiatry. During interview, child is free 
to roam about. He may grab nearby gun and “blow the lid 
off” the room. He may pound the typewriter. declaim, throw 
a tantrum, close up like a clam. Worker’s task is to show boy 
he still likes him. By such chats and observations he gradual- 
ly gets to roots of the boy’s secret hostilities 
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Child-earing agencies throughout nation are 


watching the pioneer work of the Astor Home 


structure our environment to help him succeed—in games, 
in the classroom, in getting along with others.” 

\stor is fortunate in having its own model red_ school- 
house on the grounds, P.S. 617. The Board of Education of 
New York City provides four specially trained teachers. The 
emotional problems of most of these boys have caused them 
to lag as much as three and four years behind their age 
level in school. The teachers have wrought some wonders 
in unlocking these frozen minds. Classes are informal. Age 
means nothing, since the boys are working on different levels 
on different subjects. 

Astor has developed an after-care program, too, for that 
golden day when a boy is deemed ready for discharge. “We 
start planning for the child’s future home from the moment 
he gets here,” says Francis X. Naughton, casework super- 
visor. The boys are either returned to their natural parents, 
if they are still alive and if it is indicated, or they are placed 
with a foster family. Astor’s own caseworkers work with 
parents and foster parents during the same months the child 
is under treatment. When foster parents are indicated, 
Astor’s hunts for them and puts as much effort into their 
selection as a child adoption agency might in finding parents 
for an infant. Astor has an unusually high record of success- 
ful parent-child matchings. 


he staff is cautious and modest about discussing 

results. All on the outside concede that results at 

(stor have exceeded all expectations. “What they've 

done for children we've sent there is phenomenal,” 

says Gertrude O'Connor, a probation supervisor of Manhat- 
tan Children’s Court. 

Father Michael F. Dwyer, who as Director of Child Care 
of Catholic Charities heads up one of the largest private 
child welfare programs in the world, says: “We know from 
our progress at Astor that the largest percentage of all emo- 
tionally disturbed children could be helped if we had more 
facilities like this in the country and more trained pro- 
fessional people to run them.” 

To date Astor has discharged sixty-one boys. (Average 
stay is two years and two months, some cases ranging from 
one to four years.) In filty-five cases or 90 per cent ol the 
total, Astor’s bovs were returned to a normal life in their 
communities. Of these, thirty-four were returned to their 
own parents, seventeen to foster homes, and four had to be 
placed in a normal children’s home because foster parents 
could not be found for them. Of the six failures, one turned 
out to be a mental defective with an 1Q of fifty. “The other 
five could not be helped and had to be committed to a state 
hospital. When this happens, hearts are heavy at Astor. 

When lights burn late at night and when problems come 
fast and furious in their dedicated struggle, Astor’s workers 
are heartened by such letters as the one they recently re- 
ceived from the foster mother of one of their “graduates” 
who had once been classified as “hopeless”: 

“Steve is improving cach day,” she wrote. “We are all 
well and happy and I am enclosing a copy of his report card. 
I know it will please all of you very much. The girls like 
him a lot. He has been taking dancing lessons. We think 
of you often and remember you in our prayers.” 


Patience crowns the work. “Aw shut up!” lost 
impact when Sister taught him to say it in three languages 
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N. Y. Daily News Photo 


View of Easter crowds in front of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. N. Y. 
No one can deny the recent considerable increases in churchgoing 


RELIGIOUS 
FACT 
FICTION? 


Isthe modernreturntoreligion 
the real thing, or is it a 
manifestation of the current 


need to conform and adjust? 


by ANDREW GREELEY 


One of the principal themes of Graham 
Greene's curious play The Potting Shed 
is the tragedy of an atheist who has lived 
to see his unbelief go out of fashion. 
The agnostic scientist is forced to live 
in a time when his dogmas are as passe 
as he thought the dogmas of orthodoxy 
were twenty years betore He has be 


come as much ai nachronism as_ he 


was convinced a fervent Christian was 


a generation ago. In his usual sombet 
g 


fashion, Greene s touched on one of 
the most significant events of our time. 
The forces of organized religion, which 
several decades ago seemed all but 


the 


routed, are now in full command o 
field of battle and seem to be sweeping 
their foes before them. Orthodoxy has 
refused to stay dead. Despite the near 
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fatal blows struck by Darwin, Marx, 


and Freud, Christianity is once more 


au courant. America seems to be in the 
midst of a great religious revival in de- 
fiance of the predictions of all the ex- 
perts of years gone by. 

Much ink has been spilled about the 
this “revival.” It is 
ingly unfashionable in certain circles to 
One can hardly 
pick up a copy of a highbrow, or upper- 
middlebrow, 


merits of exceed- 


speak out in its defense. 
journal and not find an 
article questioning or ridiculing — the 
“return to religion.””. An occasional 
voice for the defense, like that of John 
Cogley or Father Walter Ong, is quickly 
drowned out by the heavy handed satire 
of the skeptics. In_ the 
~ the liberal 
vival’ seems to have become linked with 
witch-hunting, book-burning, 

moralism, and all other 
things. One writer goes so far as to say 
that the suburban 
vival” is the 


minds of most 


intelligentsia, the “re- 


pseudo 
sorts ol nasty 
variety of this “re- 
Chris- 


delivered as a 


Babylon to which 


tianity has been 
punishment for its sins. 
There is reason to be skeptical of 


broadside attacks. The 
like any other 


such “revival,” 


phenomenon in con- 
temporary American life, is an exceed- 


ingly event and 


with 


complicated one 


generalizes about it considerable 


risk of oversimplification. It is not im- 


possible that there might be more to 


the revival than its critics would have 


us believe. 
No one questions the increase in the 


quantity of religious activity. In th 


quarter of a century between 1926 and 


1950, the population of the United States 


increased 28.6 per cent while membei 


ship in religious bodies increased twice 
is rapidly. In the 1950's, population has 


increasing at the rate ol ) 


been about 2 
per cent a year while religious mem 
bership is up about 3 per cent each 


Well 


population now belongs to an organized 


year. over 600 per cent of our 


religion—an increase of 300 pei 


cent in 
100 years and 200 per cent in 50 years. 
Not only has church membership gon 
attendance if 


up, but so has church 


we are to judge by the many public 


Close 


spent each 


opinion polls devoted to religion 


to 500 million dollars are 


year on new church buildings and the 
total valuation of Church property has 
increased by over 2.5 billion dollars in 


Will 


foremost student of the 


the last five years. Herberg, the 
“revival,” re 
ports that four new Catholic churches 
are opened every week. 
Statistics cannot tell the 
There are 
American 


whole story. 
othe1 
scene of the 
Politics, sensitive 
barometer of cultural change, furnishes 
unmistakable 


unbeliever 


many signs on. the 
“return to re- 
ligion.” always a 
some evidence. <A 


would be 


pro- 


fessed anathema 


26 


to either political party. It is a rare 
campaigner who does not mention God 
in each one of his talks. Some of the 
speeches of public ofhcials sound almost 
like sermons. Church attendance is ex- 
pected of men in high political office. 

The mass media also reflect this new 
interest in things which can make some 
is hard to 
juke 


religious speakers on TV, re- 


claim to being religious. It 


escape from religious songs on 


boxe S, 


ligious articles in magazines, and 


religious movies in Cinemascope. The 
national taste has gone in for religion 
in a big way and religion has acquired 
market 


an excellent value. 


vhich it has become practically identi- 
fied. It helps one overcome feelings 
of inferiority and gives one poise and 
confidence in one’s business and pro- 
fessional life. It brings a sense of per. 
sonal dignity in a world where such 
dignity seems to be denied by missive 
forces beyond the control of the in. 
dividual. 

And so God becomes a “living doll,” 
the “Man Upstairs,” a “Great Helper” 
who underwrites free enterprise, pros- 
perity, security, and the American Way 
of Life. Religion helps us to make 
friends, lose weight, and overcome the 


obstacles to rapid financial success. The 


H 


The forces of organized religion, apparently 


defeated, seem to be in command of the field of 


battle and to be sweeping their foes before them 


Nor is the revival limited to the ob- 
viously popular levels. ‘The intellectuals 
little in- 


Psvc hologists, socl 


are once again more than a 
terested in religion 
ologists, psychiatrists, and historians are 
all regarding religion with new interest 
and respect Kierkegaard, Maritain, 
Niebuhi Tillich, Weil, and St. 
Phomas are names to be dropped if not 


authors to be 


Buber, 


read. In the words of H. 


Stuart Hughes, “Ten or fifteen years 


igo, no sell-respecting ‘enlightened’ in 


tellectual would have been caught dead 


with a religious interpretation of any 


thing now... the avant garde ts 


becoming old fashioned; religion is now 
the latest thing.’ 


The critics of the “revival” find little 


to criticize in the facts that are observa 


lle Their quarrel is with what they 


consider the motives behind the new 


interest in religion 


Religion, we are told, has become a 


social utility and people are. religious 


because it is socially useful to be so. 


In a society which demands “‘adjust- 
ment” and “belonging” and “together- 
ness,” religion is a necessary way to 


conform to the demands of the 


munity. It has 


com 
become an automatic 
There 


ire no atheists in the postwar suburban 


and obvious social requirement. 


villages. Religion is necessary to be 
a good parent; it is a strong bulwark 


for the American Way of Life, with 


thing that matters is not what one be- 


lieves but that one believes. Dogma is 


not important, but going to the church 
of your choice on Sunday is enjoyable, 
thought-provoking, and a sure defense 
Church be- 


comes a vast social service organization 


against Communism. ‘The 
and the clergy are expected to combine 
the skills of athletic directors and_ psy- 
counselors. 

This, the 


chiatric 


critics tell us, is the sheerest 


sort of idolatry. Religiousness has_ be- 
come the protection which David Ries- 
man’s has thrown 
faith 


God is no 


“other-directed man” 
up against :the demands of truc 
and = authentic 
real 


man has usurped His place and 


religion. 


longer the center of religious ac 


tivity 
twisted re ligion to his own end. He has 
emptied it of all profound theological 


content and turned it into a cult of 
reassurance. 
Thus speak the critics. One might 


wonder in passing about some olf the 
men who are assuming the pose of de- 
fenders of the true faith. There might 
be some reason tp suspect that a few of 
them are much troubled by the 


threat to agnosticism and 


more 
“revival’s” 





REV. ANDREW M. GREELEY, Chicago priest 
and CFM chaplain, has devoted consider- 
able time to a study of suburban life and 
has lectured extensively on the subject. 
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secularism than by its corruption of 
ancient orthodoxy. On almost a prior 
grounds, these men would rule out the 
possibility of any kind of authentic re- 


jigious revival; and that such a_ re- 
yival could take place among the 
suburban middle class is unthinkable. 


The Holy Ghost- if there is a Holy 
Ghost—could not possibly 
bad taste. 


have such 

It is quite interesting to compare the 
attitude of a Catholic writer like Com- 
monweal’s John Cogley with his secu- 
jarist. counterparts. Writers in, say, 
The Nation or The New Republic, 
with their (considerably attenuated) ref- 
ormation tradition of suspicion of the 
value of any human religious activity 
toward the Almighty, see nothing but 
hypocrisy and corruption in the “re- 
vival.” Cogley, on the other 
recognizing the Church's — traditional 
ability to adapt itself to all sorts of 
concrete situations and to Christianize 
everything it 
the possibility 


hand, 


almost encounters, 
that in the long run 
Westchester County might be a seedbed 
for future prophets. 
Despite the fact that 
proponents are in no position to defend 
traditional utility 
explanation cannot be totally rejected. 
The careful study of the profoundly 
religious Will Herberg 
shows that such an explanation contains 
truth. 


passes tor 


sees 


some of its 


religion, the social 


Jewish scholar 


a good deal of the 
what 
country in 


It explains 
much ol religion 
in oul 1958. It accounts tor 
a large amount of the interest in 


religion. But it 


new 
may be reasonably 
questioned if such a theory is anywhere 
near the full explanation. It might be 
wise to ask ourselves whether, alongside 
of and intermingled this sham 
revival, there is something which seems 


to betray the Spirit of God blowing 


with 


whither He will. For it is at least’ pos- 
sible that within the outer froth of 
religiosity there is an inner core of 
authentic religion hardened by the 
firmness of Divine Grace. 

The Catholic who wishes to investi- 
gate the revival as it attects his own 


church would do well to begin by ask- 
ine himself what 
revival would take. 
from the 


other shape a true 
How would it differ 
present phenomenon? Can 
expect the middle-class 
American Catholic to don an Eric Gill- 


like smock, clutch a copy of Kierkegaard, 


we reasonably 


and dash off to a remote primitive farm? 
Some of the dissatisfaction with the 
revival from the fact that it Is 
so very much a middle class thing. But 


comes 


is this not the way any revival would 
manifest itself in such a middle class 
country as the United States? The 


middle class spirit of the revival would 
be reprehensible only if in the long 
run it failed to transcend itself. At 


present, however, it might be as natural 
as the troubadour spirit of the Fran- 
ciscan revival or the military spirit of 
the Ignatian. Many of us might feel 
unhappy that the revival did not oc- 
cur among the working class (whatever 
that might be in 1958) but this should 
not lead us to rule out the possibility 
that the Holy Spirit might work in the 
suburbs, that His work in the 
suburbs might take on, initially at least, 
a distinctly suburban tinge. 

The future might 
be forgiven if he should judge, on the 
basis of 
that 


too, o1 


historian of the 


the evidence 
there 


available to him, 


was a strong and vital re- 


devoted to every sort of spiritual and 
temporal activity 
metaphysics. He 
at the printed matter on 
Catholic which flowed from 
the presses during 1958. He would not 
be able to overlook the 
treat movements, nol! 
to underestimate the 

of American religious 
home and abroad. He 


from scouting to 


would be astonished 
amount ol 


subjects 


many lay re- 
dare 
efforts 
communities at 


would he 
missionary 


would even de- 
tect the faint beginnings of a 
service lay 


limited- 
mission which 
held great promise in the late years of 
this fascinating decade. The 


the future 


movement 


scholar of 


would find much that was 


The contemporary upswing in interest in re- 


ligion may well provide a golden opportunity 


for the Mystical Body in the United States 


ligious revival in the Catholic Church 
in the United States in the 1958. 
He might not be too impressed by the 


year 


statistics about church attendance or 
reception of the sacraments, since sta- 
tistics by themselves tell nothing about 
fervor. He would admit, however, that 
twentieth-century Catholics 
had high level ol 
observable religious practice. But other 
information could not fail to impress 


him. The 


American 


reached a relatively 


founding of eight Cistercian 
and one Carthusian monasteries (with a 
Comaldolese yet to come) in a decade 
would be a sure sign of great spiritual 
The 2,000 
liturgical conference 
there 


vigor. delegates to the 
that 
in divine wor- 
ship. thousands who flocked to 
Notre Catholic Action 
ventions would convince ow 
scholar that the American lay 
apostolate was strong and healthy. Nor 


would prove 


was great interest 
Lhe 
Dame ton con- 
imavinary 
research 
would he be able to overlook the* mas- 
sive school system, as much as he might 
puzzle over the controversy that raged 
around it. 


If he could unearth a copy of The 
New Cana Manual, he would think 
that these twentieth-century Americans 


had great respect for the sacrament of 
Matrimony. He would learn from a 
battered copy of the Catholic Almanac 
or the Catholic 
of hundreds of 


Directory the 
Catholic 


names 
organizations 


wrong with the revival, but if he 
told that it 
social utility of 


were 
was all the result of the 
religion or the 
propensities of other-directed 
would be than 


There is no reason to deny that there 


joining 
man. he 
more 


slightly amused. 


is a large element of Pealeism or 
Grahamism in the religious revival, 
Catholic or Protestant. Nor should 


there be 
all that 
ciety. Let us grant 


unquestioning acceptance of 
religion in our so- 
that 


passes lol 
there is much 


material luxury, much 


mindedness 


love of narrow- 


and shallowness, much of 
called idolatry. Let 
that 


horrible—and 


what might well be 


us further admit things are 
that all Chris- 
tians must war against them. But let us 


not forget that 


these 
bad—even 


builds on 


LTACE nature 
—even other-directed nature—and_ that 
the most noble religious movements in 
history have been tinged with natural 
elements which were not alwavs the 


most admirable. “The contemporary up- 


swing in interest in religion may well 
provide a golden opportunity for the 
Mystical Body in the United States. If 
intelligent Catholics stand apart from it 
in disdain, risk of 


Same 


run the 
putting themselves in the 


they may 


class 


as those fastidious Italian noblemen 
who wondered how any good could 
possibly come from the Poor Man 


of Assisi and his ragamuflin band of 


followers. 
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VW eather 


Lass 


WAVE Lt. Commander Loretta E. Mersy cant do 
anything more about the weather than anyone else. 
but she can talk about it with considerably greater elo- 
quence than most human beings who have to put up 
with it. Commander Mersy. you see. i- in charge of 
seasonal weather briefings for the 1502nd Air Trans- 
port Wing of the Military Air Transport Service 

MATS) at Hickam Field in Hawaii. As such. she is 
perhaps the only female executive ofhcer anywhere 
in MATS’ world-wide system. 

Soft-spoken Commander Mersy joined the WAVES 
fifteen years ago after teaching science. math. and 
home economics in Ohio high schools. The Navy 
gave her weather training at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Tec hnology in 1943. Her MATS job came 


about when her superior: at Hicka Field redis- 


covered her weather know-how and relieved her of an 


idministrative job so that she could share her mete- 


orological knowledge with the seasoned pilots of 
VATS plan ~ in the Pacific area. 

jut Commander Mersy doesn't contine all her 
terests to the military. Earlier. when she was. sta- 
tioned in Washington. D.C.. for example. she was a 


regular volunteer at Fides House. a Catholic neighbor- 
hood settlement house And in Hawaii. she regularly 
devotes her spare time to teaching math to inmates of 
Oahu Territorial Prison. This came about in the typi- 
cal Mersy manner: “I saw an SOS in the paper saving 
they needed teachers at the prison. So | applied.” 
Soon. Commander Mersy hopes to finish her tour in 
the Navy. Her plans? To return to teaching back in 
the states and to make herself useful. as always. in 


volunteer social service work. 


Lt. Commander Mersy: After 
fifteen years in the Nary. it will be back to 
teaching and rolunteer social service work 





Man. 


of Letters 


CATHOLIC participation in literature and arts should 
soon be ready to rise like the phoenix. according to 
Dr. John Pick of Marquette University. The simile 
is particularly appropriate for Dr. Pick because the 
mythological bird is also the symbol chosen for the 
permanent cover design of Renascence. the quarterly 
review of arts and letters founded by Dr. Pick and 
published by the Catholic Renascence Society. 

Dr. Pick rests his hopes with the future and an as 
yet undiscovered body of Catholic writers. The rea- 
son he believes that a change will come is that the 
Church is no longer a pioneering. missionary, and 
largely immigrant institution in this country. It is 
this, he believes, that in the past prevented the develop- 
ment of Catholic authors in any numbers or quality. 
Now that the status of Catholics is improving, their 
contribution to the American literary scene should 
improve with it. 

Needed just as much as great Catholic writers, says 
Dr. Pick. “is a body of intelligent readers who know 
how to read discriminatingly. In the formation of 
such an audience. | think that magazines devoted to 
literary criticism—and those which carry sound book 
reviews—can play a very important part.” 

But his bright hope for the future of American 
Catholic titerature does not mean Dr. Pick is en- 
thusiastic about the present state of American Catholic 
letters. Asked if we have produced a really major 
writer. Dr. Pick answers emphatically: “Not if one 
is thinking of writers of the stature of such Europeans 
as Claudel. Greene. or Mauriac. In fact. a non-Cath- 
olic American, T. 5. Eliot, has written greater criti- 


cism, greater religious poetry and drama than any 


American Catholic writer.” 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





What About Father? 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


or years it was difficult to find an 
F adequate discussion, even in mar- 
riage books, on the role of father. There 
was much space devoted to the husband- 
wife telationship, to the role of the 
mother, to the child-parent  relation- 
ship (parent meant mother), but little, 
if any, mention was made of the father 
and his role. Lately the father has come 
into his own. He is being restored to his 
rightful place as head of the family 

Just what did father? 


Why had he lost his role as master in 


happen to 


his own domain? Was he deposed on 
did he abdicate? We have to be careful 
lest we give a very simple answer to a 
complicated problem. The factors that 
contributed to the fall of father were 
many rather than one. 

Part of the answer is in the democratic 
spirit, more particularly the spirit of 
the suffragettes, which was carried over 
into the family. Woman said, “I am 
man’s equal. I have the same nature as 
man. I am not a slave.” Quite rightly 
did she assert her essential equality with 
man. But it did not stop there. She 
tended to confuse equality with same 
ness. 

Since she thought that she was man’s 
equal, which she certainly is, she saw 
no reason why as wife she should be 
subordinate to man. She came to the 
conclusion that equality and subordina 
tion are mutually exclusive, which they 
are not. Her subjection to her husband 
loving subjection though it was—‘‘Let 
wives be subject to their husbands as 
to the Lord’’—came to be seen as a denial 
of her essential equality with man. Sub 
jection was an affront, a degradation. 
Therefore she rejected it. She deposed 
her husband as head of the house. 

The cultural atmosphere helped her 
depose him. Advertisements, especially 
in women’s magazines, pictured the fe 
male as unashamedly dominant in the 
family; not man’s equal now but his 
superior. An advertisement in a brush 
magazine shows the wife standing in 
shorts on a high rock—the wearing of 
men’s apparel is not without its sym 


bolic value—arms folded because she is 


30 


Beneath her 
stands her husky but ineffectual husband 
peering off into the distance. The ad- 
vertisement is 


secure in her dominance. 


accompanied by this 
caption: “Your ambition (the wile’s) is 
to reach the top. You defy the laws of 
gravity as you go up, up to where the 
Joneses are! You leap over hurdles and 
conquer obstacles till you get what you 
want! You've real genius with money— 
it’s a smart husband who turns over his 
paycheck to his wife. But—kick up your 
heels once in a while—life isn’t all seri- 
ous.” Women fed on this fare will have 
little time for St. Paul’s teaching, ‘The 
husband is head of the wife just as 
Christ is head of the Church.” 

The culture sets high value on the 
manly woman, contributes mightily to 
women’s unwillingness and sometimes to 
their inability to accept their true 
femininity. They become aggressive, in- 
dependent, and they usurp the leader 
ship in the family. Even though = the 
men they marry might be virile phys 
ically and psychologically, mature men, 
these women refuse to let them lead 
and rule. In fact, such wives tend to 
emasculate 


psychologic ally the mature 


men they marry, to make them less 
masculine. 


Is the 
husband as head of the family a happy 


woman who has deposed he 


woman: She is not. Woman has a deep 
need to admire and respect her husband. 
Because of her essentially dependent and 
receptive feminine qualities, she can 
not admire, and therefore cannot love, 
a man she can dominate. Not only is 
the wife unhappy. So are the children. 
Since the sons mold themselves uncon- 
father, 
they are confused by their weak father. 
They do not want to grow up to be that 
kind of man. On the other hand, daugh 
ters unconsciously look for a husband 
like their father. But they do not want 
to marry a shadow of manhood they 
know their father to be. 


sciously in the image of then 


families tend to 
And this 
is one of the reasons, not the whole 


Women-dominated 
be child-dominated families. 


reason, for the prevalence of juvenile 





United 
Father is just as important to a matur 
ing child as the mother. But he is im 
portant in a different way. 


delinquency in the States 


The blame is not to be laid entirely 
at the door of the woman, however 
\ considerable part of the blame must 
be borne by the man. He was_ not 
merely deposed; he abdicated. Marriage 
counselors frankly admit that a surpris 
ing number of young husbands submit 
to being dominated by their wives as to 
the inevitable. 
they are 


This is partly because 
really not mature men. Not 
being mature men, they are not capable 
of assuming 





leadership and respon: f 
sibility. Like little boys they let mother f 
take care of that. Because they are little | 
boys, they are inclined to marry women 
who will be mothers rather than wives. f 
These men themselves seldom recognize 
identify 
broad shoulders and bulging biceps with 
virile adulthood. 


their own immaturity. They 


They are. not altogether wanting inf 
the capacity of loving. But they are not 
capable of mature masculine love. They 
never grew up in love. Their love 1s 


puerile because it is self-centered, de 


manding, passive, incapable of sacrifice 

Strange to say, the wife creates the | 
role of the father along with the hus | 
band. The 
the father is formed in large part by the | 


children’s attitude toward 
mother. If she indulges in patronizing 
remarks (“He is a good man, but... .” 
if she is critical or belittles him in the j 
presence of the children, she destroys 
the respect for the father the children 
should have and is preparing a_ brood | 
children, and not_ infre 
quently of delinquents. { 


of unhappy 


The woman must build up the role ol ( 
the father in the family, support. the } 
father in his dominance and leadership 
The man, of Course, must be mature and 
willing to accept the responsibility. ‘To- | 
gether they mold the role of the father. | 

Ordinarily it takes two to make an| 
inadequate father. Both husband and § 
wife are guilty. And _ the 
father owes a loving wife more thanks | 
than he knows. 


successful 
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THE LATE STANLEY 


BALDWIN, 
Britain’s Prime Minister off and on be- 
ween the two World Wars, was a short, 


stout, self-assured 
John Moreover, his 
tastes in everything, from Harris tweeds 
to Yorkshire pudding, were as staunchly 


man—a_ cartoonist’s 


Sull come to life. 


british as his appearance. 

One day in 1935, Baldwin happened 
to be on a short holiday in a little coun- 
try village in the north of England. He 
quickly developed a particular fondness 
for the place. One of the reasons was 
the village church bell, which chimed 
with a rare beauty. “Listen to it!” he 
would exclaim several times a day. 
“That bell has a sweetness that could 
only be English!” 

One member of his party, more ener- 
getic than the others, climbed the belfry 
steps and inspected the bell at close 
Afterward, 
a point ol 
cursion to 


made 
his 
opinionated 


range. however, he 
nol 
the 
Prime Minister. For on this melodious 
“English” bell inscribed — the 
name of the maker. It said simply: ‘“Pac- 
card, Annecy-le-Vieux, 
France.” 
Baldwin's 


mentioning ex- 


strongly 
was 
(Haute-Savoie), 
mistake was not unusual. 
Thousands of people throughout the 
world today are probably unaware that 
their church bells were “born” in France, 
in the same little foundry set in a high 
valley of the Alps. 


Che bells of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York? Paccard cast them, as well 


as several thousand others the 
United States and in Alaska. Each state 
in the Union has, in its capital, at least 
one Paccard-cast bell—a replica of Phila- 
delphia’s cherished Liberty Bell, which 
rang out the news of the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776. 


across 


These replicas 
are complete down to the last detail ex- 
cept one—they lack the famous crack 
found in the original. Paccard recently 
won the bid to the bells for the 
Taft Memorial in Washington. 

In Canada, Paccard bells ring out the 
age-old Christianity from 
4,000 church towers scattered from coast 
to coast. In Asia, they ring from ‘Tokyo's 
Cathedral, and Bombay’s, too, and from 
thousands of other churches on all five 
continents‘of the globe. 

The workaday source of all this bell 
music is an unimpressive-looking foun- 
dry on the outskirts of Annecy (pop. 
35,000), a town in southeast France set 
on a gem-like mountain lake and backed 
by towering, snow-capped peaks. Be- 
cause of its religious history, Annecy is 
called “the holy city of Savoy.” By any 


Cast 


message ol 


reckoning, it’s an appropriate setting 
for a church bell foundry. 

St. Francis de Sales, for example, was 
born not far away and spent most of his 
life as bishop in Annecy. There, in 1610, 
he founded the Order of the Visitation 


of Our Lady, aided by St. Jeanne 
Chantal. And out along the shore of 
the lake stands a turreted old castle, 


built on the site of a still earlier one 


THE BELLS 
OF PACCARD 


made in a little village in France 






Bells that ring from thousands 


of churches all over the world were 


Menthon 
famous 


where St. Bernard de was 
born in 923. ‘This \n- 
necy established the first hospices for 
travelers in the 
knows, 


son ol 
\lps and, as everyone 
breed of 
thousands 


gave his name to the 


giant dogs who have saved 


of lives over the centuries 


Someone once said that a top-flight 
bell-maker, like a poet, is born, not 
made. If so, then Alfred Paccard, the 


young, energetic managing director of 


the Paccard foundry, had the cards 
stacked in his favor from birth. With 
his two cousins, also directors of the 


firm, he represents the sixth generation 
of Paccards in a family enterprise that 
has flourished for more than 150 years. 
The started it all 
named Antoine Paccard. When an itin- 
erant Swiss bell-founder stopped off in 
Annecy in 1796 and needed a helper for 
a local order, Antoine offered his services. 


ancestor who was 


The craft pleased him so much that he 
decided to set up foundry, in 
the same spot where it stands today. So 
was founded a bell- 
makers that has continued down to this 
day without a break. 

The technique of making bells has 
changed little since Antoine’s time. And 
the men who make them still regard 
their ancient craft as 


his own 


family dynasty of 


a sacred one, for 
they are making the instrument destined 
to sing the praises of the Lord. 

By tradition, church bells are regarded 
almost as living beings. They are given 
names, a godfather, and a godmother, 
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and the actual casting process calls for 
special holy rites. 

But before this solemn moment can 
take place, there are weeks of work fon 
the bell-founder. First he must design 
a three-part mold, painstakingly shape 
it in a special clay, and lay on the bell’s 
inscriptions, often quite elaborate. Fi 
nally, placed in the open casting pit, the 
molds are ready for the next step, the 
most dramatic of all. 

Ihe cauldron containing the molten 
bronze (78 per cent copper, 22 per cent 
tin) is brought to a temperature of 1430 
degrees centigrade over a fire of pine 
logs. A priest blesses the metal and then, 
on a signal from the master founder, 
the bubbling bronze is released and 
streams down a trough to the molds. 
Hissing gases throw an eerie, greenish 
light on the workmen: the air is filled 
with the sharp smell of scorched earth 
and molten metal. Then, in a matte 
of minutes, the pouring is finished, and 
the priest reverently gives thanks to 
God for a successful casting. 

Though the actual pouring of th 
bronze lasts only a few minutes, the 


cooling sometimes takes days depend 


ing on the size of the bell. Afterward 
come the trimming and sandblasting 
operations before the bell is ready ton 


its all-important tuning. Each bell must 


produce a definite dominant note—a 
pure, true tone lo achieve this, metal 
must be shaved from the bell’s interior. 
This operation demands the 


skill. 


Bellmaking is one of the oldest arts 


highest 


practiced by man, with roots deep in 
religious history. Longe betore the Chris 


l gyplians use d 


tian era, the ancient 
small hand bells in their temple cere 
monies. So did the Buddhists and the 
Jews, whose high priests wore small 


gold bells on the edge of their robes. 


The Romans continued the practice, at- 
taching small bells (tintinnabula) to 
the entrance of temples dedicated to 
Jupiter. In addition, they used hand 
bells for a variety of nonreligious pur- 
poses—to signal, for instance, the open 
ing of public baths and markets. 

But to no people was the bell of more 
solemn importance than to Rome’s early 
Christians. Persecuted and driven un- 
derground, they were obliged, some 
scholars say, to rely on hand bells as a 
way ol signaling to one another, as a 
secret language. By a certain pattern olf 
rings the Christian could communicate 
with his fellow, giving instructions that 
were incomprehensible to any nonbe 
lievers o1 spies present. 

This hunted, clandestine existence 
Then, in 
913 ALD. a new era dawned when the 


lasted for several centuries. 


Emperor Constantine was converted to 
Christianity Ihe long martyrdom was 
at last over; the Christian could now 
worship his God openly. With Chris 
tianity above vround, the small hand 
bell of the catacombs proved inadequate. 
What was needed was a bell of greatly 
magnified power, one which could call 
thousands of people to worship at ap 
pointed hours. So it was that the bigger 
church bell slowly evolved, becoming the 
proud audible symbol of the Church 
Priumphant 

lo the Irish—and Scottish—bell-mak 
ers probably goes the honor of inventing 
the first cast-bell process. This big step 
forward came at an opportune moment 
in history—the late Middle Ages, when 
one magnificent Gothic cathedral atter 
mother was rising in Europe. Each of 
these monuments of soaring stone would 
have its voice of bronze to summon the 
faithful to worship and sing the glory 
of God. 

The medieval bell-founders, like the 











the new wing to the Hall of 
} 


you had the bases full?” 
Young never batted an eve. 
“Son he replied, 
the bases full.” 


Chester I 





P When dedication ceremonies were held at Cooperstown for 
ime, 83-year-old Cy Young was 
among the first on the scene and the last to leave. 
justice, too, that his autograph was among the 
the crowd, and old Cy obliged al 

One youngster, in his teens, approached Cy and spoke. 


“Mr. Young he asked, “what 


| comers. 


“IT just don’t seem to remember ever having 


Smith in the “Pittsburgh Press” 


Never 
Happened?! 


It was por tic 


most sought by 


was your favorite pitch when 
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companies of masons, stonecutters, and 
carpenters, lived an itinerant life. From 
early youth to old age, they moved from 
town to town across the dusty roads of 
Europe. When they obtained an orde 
for a bell, they used to set up their 
furnaces in the square before the church 
and cast on the spot. 

\s the number of churches increased. 
the need developed for a way of dis. 
tinguishing the offices of prayer and de. 
votion in the day. Thus, churches began 
to have two or more bells of ditlerent 
Gradually, 
too, church bells took on more. varied 
duties in community life. They signaled 


size and, therefore, tone. 


fires and the approach of enemies. They 
called together and an- 
nounced public festivals. 


magistrates 

They became 

the mighty voice of the community. 
One of the oddest duties of the bell 


n mountainous regions was to. drive 
away thunder clouds. Many villages, 
plagued by periodic washouts, appointed 
job It 
Was to spot oncoming storm clouds and 


a permanent. bell-ringer whos¢ 


toll with might and main. In arid Spain, 
on the other hand, rain has always been 
regarded as a_ blessing. Storm = cloud 
were welcome, and for many centuries 
bell-ringers were chosen by_ tradition 
from the ranks of the blind. 

none ol the 
ereat bells cast in the Age of Faith hay 
survived down to this day. 


Untortunately, almost 


Fire thie 
bane of medieval communities, was one 
reason. Another: church bells were much 
prized in time of war for their bron 
and were melted down to make cannon. 
With the return of peace, the guns were 
converted into church bells again. In 
France, as i other countries, the bell- 
founders were also the cannon-makers 
and used to have a saying to describe 
this back-and-forth process: “We make 
cannon to fight battles, bells to sound 
victories.” 

The French Revolution in 1789, and 
the twenty-five vears of Napoleonic Wwals 
which followed, silenced many a church 
tower in Lurope. \s France slowly Yt 
covered, some villages and towns placed 
orders for replacements with the newly 
established Paccard Foundry in An 
necy. But it was not until the end of 
the nineteenth century that its mame 
became famous throughout the country 

France was then building the ereat 
white Basilica of Sacré-Coeur, inajesti 
cally perched on the hill of Montmartre 
overlooking Paris. Contributions to the 
construction fund streamed in- trom 
parishes all over the country. ‘The in- 
habitants of Haute Savoie, whose capi 
tal is Annecy, decided to donate a giant 
bell. to be called the “Savoyarde,”” tot 
the new basilica. Paccard was handed 
the order of casting the 22-ton giant, 
to be the biggest in all France. 

Four years were spent in completing 
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the job. ‘Transported to Paris by rail 
on a special flatear, the ten-foot-high 
bell still had to be hauled up the steep 
Butte de Montmartre. It was a delicate 
problem. Engineers spent days laying 
out a route with a minimum of gradient 
and sanding it abundantly beforehand. 
Twenty-eight} enormous, — Percheron, 
dray horses were hitched to the special 
wagon loaded with the bell. The long, 
slow climb was begun in the dead of 
night to avoid trafhic tie-ups. The event 
didn't go unnoticed. Some 20,000 
Parisians, ardent sidewalk engineers to 
aman, stayed up all night to watch the 
operation, which went off without a 
hitch. 

Though the 22-ton “Savoyarde’’ is 
still France’s biggest bell, Germany 
boasts an even bigger one: a 26-tonner 
in the belfry of Cologne Cathedral. The 
bourdon§ (great bell) in New York’s 
Riverside Church, believed to be the 
biggest in America, comes not far be 
hind with twenty tons; but London’s 
“Big Ben” weighes a mere thirteen and 
one-half tons. 

Phe country of truly giant bells used 
to be Russia—pre 1917) Russia. Lhe 
famed Moscow bell named = “Czai 
holokol,” cast in 173: 
credible 180 tons, was nineteen feet 
high and two feet thick. Cracked in the 
furnace, it could never be rung but was 


. weighed an in 


mounted on a special platform in_ the 
middle of a square and used as—a 
chapel. But this monster bell and 
others in Russia were melted down 
alter the Soviet Revolution and sold 
as scrap abroad to bring in foreign cur- 
rency. 

Poday the trend in bell manufacture 
is away from gigantism. The cost is 
prohibitive (although the per pound 
cost of a bell is relatively low—about 
the same as for a pound of butter). 
Moreover, well-to-do parishes are mor¢ 
interested in having a set of well-bal 
anced bells—a_ carillon—which can be 
played together. Much of Paccard’s busi 
ness falls into this category. 

But whatever the order, a thirty-bell 
carillon or a single bell for a small vil- 
lage church, Paccard’s takes keen pride 
in one Lact: one-quarter of its annual 
production (1,000 units) is destined for 
export. And these bells, whether they 
end their overseas journey in a humble 
mission chapel in the African bush or 
in the beltry of a great cathedral in 
Asia or the New World, give the fifty 
artisans at Paccard’s a special sense of 
dedication to their ancient cratt. 

“Its a littke overwhelming when you 
stop to think about it,” says Alfred Pac- 
card. “At every hour of the day, some 
place in the world, a church bell that 
you've shaped with your own hands is 
ringing, turning men’s. thoughts to 
God.” 


fbove: Three cousins are 
sixth-generation bellmakers 


in the Paccard family 


{bove right: Tuning new 
bell demands highest skill 


to secure desired note 


{bove. far right: Some 
bells bear inscriptions and 


also artistic decorations 


Right: This mission bell 
in darkest Africa is one of 


Paccard’s “children” 
Below: A workman puts fin- 
ishing touches on inscription 
on Liberty bell replica 


Below, right: Paris’ Sacred 
Heart Basilica has twenty-two- 
ton Paccard bell 
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Young Carol Lynley makes her screen 
debut in “The Light in the Forest’ 


STAGE 
and 
SCREEN 


BY JERRY COTTER 





James Stewart and Kim Novak in the 
Alfred Hitchcock drama “Vertigo” 








Walt Disney turns his attention and artistry to the pre 
Revolutionary era in THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST, 
based on the Conrad Richter novel. A welcome reliel trom 
studies of adolescent violence and crime, this tells of a whit 
boy (James MacArthur) who is captured by Indians during 
a raid and is raised as the son of a Delaware chief. When q 
treaty is signed with the British, all such hostages are re. 
leased to their people, but this boy is reluctant to return 
Interwoven into the adventure is a plea for tolerance and 
understanding, which is handled with intelligence and _ re 
straint. MacArthur’s performance is excellent, and ther 
are capable portrayals by Fess Parker, Wendell Corey, Joanne 
Dru, Carol Lynley, Jessica Vandy, and John McIntire in this 
absorbing family drama. (Buena Vista) 


Reviews in Brief 
\crophobia, confused motivations, and Kim Novak are a 
few of the problems Alfred Hitchcock faces in VERTIGO, 
which earns a mere passing grade for originality and_ sus 
pense. When James Stewart resigns from the San Francisco 
police force because a fellow officer dies as the result of 





Stewart’s fear of heights, he takes on a_private-detective 
assignment. It leads him to every picturesque spot around 
the Golden Gate 
as a suspense drama it lacks power and conviction. All the 


\s a tour of the region it is magnificent 


players are hampered, but there are moments when one 


wonders if Miss Novak even read the script. (Paramount) 


Phornton Wilder's THE MATCHMAKER, which enjoyed 


comlortable success on Broadway and as a touring vehicle 


for Ruth Gordon. comes to the screen with Shirley Booth 
as the scheming titlist, Paul Ford as the object of her blue 
print, and Anthony Perkins in the role of a Yonkers bump- 
kin. The 1870 manners and setting allow for some broad 
comedy, taking the audience right into the farcical doings, 
Novel, often hilarious, and played to the hilt by experts, this 
is decidedly amusing family fare. (Paramount) 
The New Plays 

JANE EYRE, an anguished adaptation of Charlotte Bronté’s 
novel, leans heavily on the acknowledged abilities of its 
players for whatever effects it achieves, and they are re- 
grettably minor. Dramatized by Huntington Hartlord with 
precious little realization of theater demands or Bronté 
quality, the result is a lurid and unmanageable aflair which 
skims the surface but overlooks the realities of the original. 
Eric Portman, as the vigorous, dynamic “Rochester,” gives 
the play its sole claim to stature with an interpretation that 
rises above and beyond everything the adaptor and directot 
have designed. So too, does Blanche Yurka in the smaller 
role of the housekeeper. Jan Brooks brings charm, and littl 
else, to the title role. The average playgoer might assume 
that he had stumbled into one of those widescreen trenzies 
Phornfield Hall burns spec 
tacularly. It is at least an eye-opener and the most flamboyant 


in the sensational scene where 


answer the theater has yet provided for Cinerama, and Cine- 
miracle, not to forget 3-D. 


THE VISIT brings Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne to the 
theater for a limited engagement. While it is always satisly- 
ing to watch these skilled thespiaris in action, their choice 
of material in this case is bad. An adaptation of a Swiss suc 
cess, this is cynical in tone, macabre in style, and burdened 
with excessive symbolism. It is the story of a wealthy ex-prostt 
tute who returns to her home town determined to have th 


life of a man who had betrayed her. The Lunts give the 


affair a classic performance, and their co-workers are able, 


but the Friedrich Duerrenmatt play, adapted by Maurive 
Valency, is merely hokum. 
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Summer Playqguide 


The following list has been compiled from ratings which 
have appeared in THE SIGN. It is printed for the con 
venience of playgoers in selecting summer theater fare. In 
the case of musicals classified “Partly Objectionable,” the 
rating is usually given because of suggestive songs, dances, 
or sketches. Various summer theater operators have informed 
us that they are planning to eliminate such material from 
their local presentations. The ratings offered here are based 
on the original Broadway productions. Plays current on 
Broadway are listed in capital letters. 


FOR THE FAMILY: 

Angel in the Pawnshop; The Bamboo Cross; The Broken 
Jug; Child of the Morning; Cradle Song; The Happiest 
Millionaire; Harriett; Jenny Kissed Me; The King’s 
Standards; Late Arrival; Marcel Marceau; Mrs. McThing; 
THE MUSIC MAN; Peter Pan; Ramshackle Inn; Seven- 
teen; Slightly Delinquent; The Song of Norway; SUNRISE 
AT CAMPOBELLO; Ten Little Indians; That Winslow 
Boy; Truce of the Bear; Two Gentlemen from Verona. 





Paul Ford is a rich widower and Shirley MacLaine 
is a matrimonial prospect, in “The Matchmaker” 


FOR ADULTS: 
Ah Wilderness; Anastasia; Apple of His Eye; Arsenic and 


Old Lace: BELLS ARE RINGING: Blossom Time: The 


Body Beautiful: The Boy Friend: By the Beautiful Sea: 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial; Call Me Madam; 
Carousel; The Cave Dwellers; The Chalk Garden; Charley's 
funt; The Cocktail Party; Command Decision: The 
Confidential Clerk; Copper and Brass; The Corn is Green; 
Craig’s Wife; The Desert Song; The Desk Set; The Des- 
perate Hours; Dial M for Murder; The Diary of Anne 
Frank; The Egghead; The Glass Menagerie; Gramercy 
Ghost; The Grass Harp; The Great Sebastians;: Happ) 
Hunting; Harvey; The Heiress; The Hidden River; Holi 
day for Lovers; The Honeys; The Importance of Being 
Earnest: An Inspector Calls; 1 Remember Mama; January 
Thaw; The King and 1; King of Hearts; The Lark; The 
Late George 1 pley: Late Love; The Living Room; The 
Loud Red Patrick; Mary Stuart; The Matchmaker; Me 
and Juliet: The Merry Widow; Mister Johnson; Mr. 
Wonderful; Morning’s at Seven; Most Happy Fella; MY 
FAIR LADY; My Three Angels; Naughty Marietta; The 
New Moon; Night Must Fall; No Time for Sergeants; 
Oklahoma; Our Town; The Ponder Heart; The Potting 


Shed; The Reclining Figure; ROMANOFF AND JULIET; 
The Rope Dancers; Rosalie; Sabrina Fair; Saint Joan; 
SAY, DARLING; A Shadow of My Enemy; Show Boat; 
The Solid Gold Cadillac; The Strong are Lonely; The 
Student Prince; The Teahouse of the August Moon; 
Time Limit; TIME REMEMBERED; Traveling Lady; 
1 Trip to Bountiful; The Vagabond King; The Velvet 
Glove; A Very Special Baby; A Visit to a Small Planet; 
What Every Woman Knows; WHO WAS THAT LADY?; 
Witness for the Prosecution; Wonderful Town; Years Ago. 


PARTLY 
OBJECTIONABLE 

Affairs of State; Angel Street; Anna Lucasta; Annie Get 
Your Gun; Anniversary Waltz; Another Part of the Forest; 
The Apple Cart; Back to Methuselah; Ballet de Paris; 
The Bad Seed; Bell, Book, and Candle; Bernadine; Black 
Chiffon; Blithe Spirit; Brigadoon; Burlesque; Cloud Seven; 
The Country Girl; Damn Yankees; THE DARK AT THE 
TOP OF THE STAIRS; Detective Story; The Devil’s 
Disciple; Don Juan in Hell; The Enchanted; Fallen 
Angels; Finian’s Rainbow; The Fourposter; The Front 
Page; Gigi; Goodbye My Fancy; The Grand Prize; Guys 
and Dolls; The Happy Time; The Hasty Heart; Hazel 
Flagg: High Button Shoes; A Hole in the Head: I Knock 
at the Door; Inherit the Wind; JAMAICA; Kiss Me 
Kate; Kind Sir; Lady in the Dark: Laura; L’L ABNER; 
LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL; The Little Foxes; The 
Madwoman of Chaillot; Major Barbara; The Male Animal; 
Miss Lonelyhearts; Monique; Music in the Air; New 
Faces: Night of the Auk; Nude with Violin; Oh Men, Oh 
Women; On Your Toes; The Pajama Game; The Phila- 
delphia Story; Pictures in the Hallway; Plain and Fancy; 
Porgy and Bess; Present Laughter; Purple Dust; The 
Rainmaker; The Reluctant Debutante; The Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker; A Roomfull of Roses: The Rope: 
Separate Tables; The Seven-Year Itch; Shinbone Alley; 
The Shrike; Silk Stockings; The Silver Whistle: The Skin 
of Our Teeth; Small War on Murray Hill: South Pacific: 
The Tender Trap; Three Men on a Horse; Tiger at the 
Gates; The Time of Your Life: The Two Mrs. Carrolls: 
Wish You Were Here; The Wisteria Trees; The Women; 
Young and Beautiful. 


COMPLETELY 

OBJECTIONABLE 
AUNTIE MAME; BLUE DENIM: Bus Stop; Can-Can;: 
Candide; Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: Compulsion: The Con 


stant Wife: The Country Wife: Dark of the Moon; Dear 
Charles; Desire Under the Elms: ENDGAME;:; THE 
ENTERTAINER; FAIR GAME; Fam Portrait; Fanny; 


For Love or Money; GARDEN DISTRICT: Good Night 
Ladies; Guest in the House: A Hatful of Rain; Hotel 
Paradise; House of Flowers; The 1 nan Cometh; IT Am 
a Camera; Island of Goats: The Immoralist: Janus; La 
Ronde; The Little Glass Clock; The Little Hut: LONG 
DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT: LOOK BACK IN 
INGER; The Lovers; Mlle. Colombo; Maid in the Ozarks; 
Middle of the Night; Mister Roberts NEW GIRL IN 
TOWN; OH CAPTAIN; O Mistress Mine; Pajama Tops; 
Pal Joey; Picnic; Pipe Dream; The Primrose Path; Private 
Lives; Quadrille; Rain; The Rose Tattoo; Separate Rooms; 
The Sleeping Prince; A Streetcar Named Desire; Summer 
and Smoke; Summer of the 17th Doll: Take a Giant Step: 
Tea and Sympathy; THREE-PENNY OPERA; The Time 
of the Cuckoo; Tunnel of Love; TWO FOR THE SEA- 
SAW); A View from the Bridge; The Voice of the Turtle: 
WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS; WEST SIDE STORY; 
Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?; Winesburg, Ohio. 
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by Dorothy H. Butler 


Kit dug the toe of a dirty saddle shoe 
into the ground below the back 
steps. It was terribly quiet. In contrast 
to the tumult inside the house, the quiet 
was upsetting. 
million miles 

“Hello!” 

Kit almost toppled off the steps. It 
was Jason Smith, sketchbook in hand 
and face beaming. 

“You!” Kit said. “Why don’t you go 
back to New York!” 

Jason sank to the steps beside her. 
“Is that my 


She wished she were a 
away. 


welcome? I just got to 
Oregon, and you're suggesting I go back, 
without painting a mountain, without 
seeing your father, without even sceing 


you.” 
seen me,” Kit = said 


won't be 


“You've dully. 
“Fathen until the 
wedding mess is straightened out. 


available 
There 
waved her hand 
toward the panorama back of the chicken 
house. “Paint one, and go.” 

“You ARE glad to see me!” he 
laughed. “What Kit, 
you're not—” 

“Not me. I’m maid of 
sister. 


are the mountains,” she 


wedding mess? 
honor tor my 
Only she’s not either, now.” 
“She’s not—what?”’ 
quizzically. “Look, 
scramble it a little?’ 
“T wish I could!” she sighed. 
is supposed to marry 
tomorrow. 


He looked at her 
girl, can vou un- 
‘Jenny 
TFommy Howard 
Hundreds of people have 
been invited to the wedding. Nearly all 


the attendants are from out-of-town, due 
here tonight for wedding rehearsal. And 
Jenny has, as of this morning, the most 
wonderful case of 
seen.” 

“Oh, no!” Jason laughed. 

“Father has been on the phone sinc¢ 
dawn, but he can’t find anybody. ‘I 
is now on his way 
best 


measles I have ever 


ommy 
Seattle Phi 
have 


from 


man and_— ushers already 
started, too, from various points west of 
the Mississippi River. Mother is having 
hysterics, and father 
phone call with a 


calm.” 


Intersperses each 
lecture on keeping 
“This, I have to see,” Jason said, un 
folding his lank form and _ stufling his 
sketchbook in his pocket He gave hera 
long look and went into the hous 
Jason was a commercial artist in New 
York, but ever 
ber, he 


since Kit could remem 


had been coi to Orezon in 
Cascades. Or, 


so he said. Kit suspected that he came 


hile 


the summer to 


merely to see her father, who was English 
professor at the University 


stimulating conversationalist 


and a very 


Jason rented the cottage down the 
road, but he spent most of the summet 
at the Haden “farm Haden 
had when Kit was 
fourteen and Jenny was thirteen, so that 


Professor 
bought the farm 
his girls could get close to the soil. Kit 
took to the soil like a 
Jenny ignored her father’s theories. She 
was as blond and small as Kit was dark 


mud turtle, but 
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She surveyed the paintings, and a shock ran through her 
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and tall. 
made them feel strong and virile. 
Kit never minded. 


The boys flocked to her. She 


There was always 
a boy or two left, and her interest cen- 
tered on other things. She was burned 
up with a desire to learn, to be as nearly 
like her father as she could. But then, 
she met Tommy Howard. 

He came to the University as an 


assistant in the English department, 
working on his master’s degree. Kit, 
enrolled in her father’s 


found him there. 


Shakespeare 
course, 

He was exactly Kit’s height, and they 
spent many afternoons strolling the 
talking Shakespeare. Then 
strides matched precisely, and Kit felt 
that was an omen. They were interested 
\ man like Tommy 
needed a woman who would needle him, 
challenge him. Besides, she fell in love 
with him, and that was enough 

She invited him home to dinner. He 
told her he had been 


Campus, 


in the same things. 


eager to sec 
Professor Haden in his natural habitat. 
But when he got to the farm, he didn’t 
notice the professor’s habitat a great 
deal. He was looking at his daughter. 
Not kit. 

“Kit!” she heard from inside. Her 
mother opened the back door and 
rammed her back. 

“Ouch!” 

“Kathryn Haden, are you still in those 


Jenny. 


iwful blue jeans?” 

Wearily, she unwound herself. ‘What 
Mother?” 

“Go upstairs and see Jenny,” Mother 
said, “She's miserable.’ 


can I do to help 


Jenny was indeed in a state of misery, 
and kit felt a surge of tenderness for 
that litthe blonde thing, huddled in the 
bed, covered with spots. 

“Jenny—” she said. “It could be worse, 
vou know.” 

“It could 
be. It could be that Tommy will! insist 


“Yes,” Jenny said forlornly. 


on coming in this room. kit! You've 
got to keep him out! You must not let 
him see me until these spots are gone 
“But, Jenny,” she protested. “I can’t 
keep him away from you! You haven't 
seen each other in three months!” 
Make him 
until I get well 


“Keep him busy, Kit. 
happy without me, 
Mother thinks the 
stay right here 


wedding party will 
until I’m well enough 
for the wedding, and you've got to keep 
them all out of my room or I—I just 


won't have a wedding Promise me, 
Kit! 

“I'll work on it,” she said slowly. “I 
promise to try.” 

Kit went to her room, kicked off her 
saddle shoes and opened her closet 
She took out a green linen dress and 
headed for the shower. Turning the 
cold water on full force, she jumped 
under it, hoping to clear away some of 


the muddle in her mind. 
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She slipped into the dress and put on 
her green linen shoes, which had very 
high heels and made her taller than 
Tommy. As she put lipstick on, she 
heard activity at the front door down- 
stairs. 

“Kit!” Jenny called. 
fommy up here!” 


“Don't you let 
“Relax, Jenny. I'll put him in a 
straight jacket if I have to.” 

When she got Father, 
Mother, and Jason all huddled around 
Fommy, who still held his suitcase and 
looked bewildered. He took a_ great 
bound to the bottom of the stairs. 


downstairs, 


“I’m going to see her!” he said em 
phatically. 

“Tommy, wait!” Kit cried. He stopped 
ind turned reluctantly. “I have strict 
Jenny in he 
spots. She’s thre atened to call the whole 


orders. You're not to see 


thing off if you so much as step into her 
room.” 


“This is ridiculous!” he said angrily. 


“I’ve come here to get married, and 
now I can’t even see my bride!” 

You'll see her,” Kit said 
Let her eet well 


gently. 
Tommy. She wants 
it that wavy.” 

“But—hit,” he said desperately. “I 
teach summer Classes in two weeks. This 
two weeks was supposed to be my honey 
moon!” 


I'll take you 


on a grand tour of the estate. 


“Go park your suitcase. 
Father's 
made some changes since you've been 
here. String beans are about to take the 
place.” 

Mother fluttered to Tommy’s side and 
led him to his room. Kit watched him 
v0 down the hall. her 
String 


lip trembling 


beans. she told herself. Con- 
centrate on beans. 

She felt a tap on her shoulder and 
turned Jason stood behind her, his 
lace twisted into a wry grin 

‘Could I go on this grand tour with 
your” he asked. “I haven't seen the 


place since last summer.” 


‘Let Father show you.” she said 
elumly. “He waxes so warm about 
nature. You'll be inspired to paint a 
squash.” 


“Your father has his hands full with 
“Besides, I'd 


viewpoint. [I might 


your mother,” he grinned. 


like the 
like to put ruffles on the squash.” 


feminine 
Me. feminine?” she laughed caustic- 
ily. “I’m a tomboy.” 

Tommy reappeared in a sport shirt 
ind slacks, a puzzled frown on his face. 
Kit led him out the back door, and 
Jason, sketchbook in hand, followed 
them. 

It was muddy out by the garden. Kit’s 
shoes gathered about an inch of garden 
before she took them off and walked 
imong the rows of vegetables in het 
bare feet. Talk began to come, easiet 


among the tiny corn shoots, and soon 


she and Tommy were spouting poetry 
to each other. Jason trailed them quictly, 
his pencil working on the sketch pad. 

Once or twice Kit was aware of their 
matching stride and glanced at ‘Tom. 
my’s face to find some glimmer of re. 
membrance. There was none. Then she 
fell back with Jason and censured her. 
self severely. 

Back at the house, Tommy went in to 
But Jason took kit's 
elbow and led her to the porch swing. 


change clothes. 


“I have to go get pretty,” she said. 
“Don't delay me—it’s a long job.” 

“Kit—” he said, his eyes serious. “Why 
don’t you go with me to this dinner?” 

“With you, Jason?” she laughed. “I'm 
Pommy.” 


supposed to be assigned to 


“Kit—can you trust yourself with 
Tommy?” 

She felt a flush to the roots of her 
hair. “What—do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean. I can read 
your face like a book 
with 


You're in love 


“Don’t say it!” she cried and was quiet, 
trving to still the thud in her chest. 
“Is—is it that obvious?” 

“No—” he assured her. “But [ can tell, 
because I know you, Kit. | watched you 
grow up, remember? [ saw you bring 
in your dog, after the truck hit it. You 
didn’t cry—it was a reality you had t 


) 
face. | saw you when the doctor set you 
leg, after that skiing trip to the Pass, 
smiling while the tears fell down your 
face. | know you, kit.” 

“Does anyone else know?” 

“Not now. 


with things as they are?” 


Sut can you hold out, Kit, 


“I don’t know,” she whispered. She 
laid her hands in her lap, staring out at 
the front yard. “I'm going to have this 
week. Is there any reason why | 
shouldn't have this week?” 

He gazed at her searchingly. “I sup 
pose not, Kit.” 

“Then you go with father. And 
don’t—don’t act like my guardian.” 

He shrugged and she went quickly 
into the house, 

She came down the stairs at a quartet 
of seven. Her dress was rose net over 
taffeta, with a tiny jacket fitted close to 
her throat. Tommy, at the foot of the 
stairs, narrowed his eves. 


“Gosh, 
different.” 


Kit,” he said. “You look— 
“That's because you so seldom see me 
clean,” she smiled. 
On the front 
tuxedo, smoking silently. 
“How about 


steps was Jason, in 


hitching a_ ride?” he 


erinned., 

Kit gave him a withering glance while 
Fommy said, “Sure, Jason.” 

The other members of the party were 
already at a long table toward the back 
of the dining room. The gaiety at the 
table was contagious, and before long 
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kit and Tommy were laughing with the 
others. 
Pat,” 
| ever danced with you?’ 
“I—don’t think so.” 
gever had. 

‘Well, it’s time I 
nearly-sister-in-law.”’ 
They danced as they walked, exactly 
in tune, Kit didn’t want to talk—just 
dance and remember his 
her. When the number 
kept her on the dance floor. 
“We're pretty good,” he 
Let’s do another.” 


Tommy said jovially. “Have 


She knew he 


danced with my 


arm around 


was over, he 


laughed. 


As the music started again, his arm 
ightened around her. 

“May 

It was Jason, his amused eyes on Kit. 
She glared at 


I cut in?” 


him as Tommy. surren- 
ilered her to him and went back to the 
able. 

“You're a rake 


told 


and a fop and a—a 


id,” she him dully. “You don’t 
rust me.” 

“No,” he said. “And could be, I don’t 
ust Tommy, either.” 


“Don’t be silly. 


He’s Jenny’s, heart 
nd soul.” 
‘Out of sight, out of mind.” 
“For a week, Jason? You're being 
stupid.” 


“Let's hope so. For Jenny’s sake.” 


“Oh—you’re horrible!” 


kit danced with her father, and the 
ws started cutting in. She had never 
een so rushed in her life, and every 
second man who cut in was Tommy. 


{nd every third 


vouldn’t let her dance more than three 


man was Jason. He 


steps with Tommy. She began to hate 
him with a passion. 

When the evening was over and she 
relived it from 
start to finish. Always before at a dance, 
Jenny was the center of attention, the 
popular one, and Kit hung back, letting 
her have 


was home in bed, she 


free Tonight, when 
Jenny wasn’t there, she had felt a new 
power, and all those men had lined up 
to dance with her. It And 


was—oh, Was swecl. 


range. 


was tun. 


Tommy lommy 
If Jason hadn’t—well, it was only for a 
week, anyway. 
final 
oncert on the campus the next night, 
nd everyone Haden 
except Jenny, of course—went to hear 
it. Kit, flanked by and 
was lifted to the stars by the music. 
turned to 


The a cappella choir gave its 


from. the farm— 


Lomimy Jason, 
She 
Tommy as he turned to her. 
And just before their fingers touched, 
Jason rammed Kit with his elbow to 
point out a sliver of moon in the sky. 

Tommy’s old fraternity was giving a 
year’s-end dance on Friday night, and 
he asked Kit to go with him. This dance, 
at least, she could share with 
without interference from Jason. They 
were both very quiet at the dance, an 


Donny, 


unexplained restraint between them. 


“It’s stuffy in’ here,” ‘Tommy said 


when the dance was half over. 
some fresh air.” 


“Let’s get 


They went out on the porch of the 
fraternity house and breathed deeply of 
the fragrant Suddenly, 
lommy’s arm came around her, and she 
looked into his face, surprised. 

“Kit—” he said softly. “You know how 
contused I am. We think alike, we like 
Kit—” he swal- 


summer. air. 


the same things, we fit. 


lowed audibly, “am I marrying the 
wrong sister?” 
“I—" she couldn't say more. 


“Kit, it’s my turn to dance with you!” 

It was Jason. Kit and ‘Tommy parted 
abruptly. Jason drew her through the 
door betore she could compose herself. 

For a moment she could say nothing. 
Jason waltzed her swiftly about the floor. 

Finally, Kit said, “How did you get in 
this dance?” 


“IT know a 


man who knows a man,” 


he said bluntly. 
cried, 


“Jason,” she tears forming in 


Jason was a 
commercial 
in New York 


artist 






her eyes. “Why can’t you leave me 


alone!” 

“IT want you to be able to look at your- 
self in the mirror in the 
said softly. 


morning,” he 


The tears were spilling 
couldn’t I have this week!” 
“Some things can’t be 


now. “Why 
stopped once 
they get going.” 

“You're so—so seli-righteous!” 

Her confused thoughts kept her awake 
until almost morning. When she did get 
to sleep, she just didn’t care about wak- 
ing up to face that mob again. 

“Wake up, 


jerking off her covers in the 


lazvbones mother said, 


middle of 


the morning. “Kit, the wedding will go 
on tomorrow. Jenny is down’ with 
Tommy, now.” 

“Fine,” she said sleepily, as if she 
meant it. Well, it was all over. She 
crept out of bed and into her robe. 


She looked in he 
fresh dresses, and then put on the jeans 
sack to 


unloved.” 


scanned the 


] 
closet 


“End of an era,” she 
the old 


thought. 


Kit, unlovely and 
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She went down to the living room 
and found Tommy sitting alone on the 
sofa. 

“Kit,” he said, and stood up. 

“Jenny’s herself again, Tommy,” she 
said quickly, “and so am I. We had a 
fine week, didn’t we? I feel as if I really 
know my 

“Ves—” 
“Jenny's so—so—”’ 

“Jenny’s so beautiful,” she finished 
for him. “And so sweet. She needs you 


brother-in-law, now.” 


Tommy said hesitantly. 


terribly. Me, I’m the independent type.” 


“Kit,” he smiled. “You're one swell 
girl.” 

“And you love me like a brother. I’ve 
got to find Fathe Things are really 
popping.” She scooted out the front 
door and kept on walking. 

She walked and walked. She spent 
lunch time out on the creek and all 


afternoon among the pines on the ad- 


jacent acreage. When the 


drop, she wandered 


sun began to 
and up 


A 


} , 
ACK HON 


the back stairs to | room. She changed 
her clothes for the rehearsal and won- 
dered if an emoti experience could 
actually make he 

Her head ached and her tace telt hot. 


rehearsal with great 


She got through the 


effort but knew that when the time 


came 

to eat dinner, she yuldn’t get a bite 
past her aching throat. 

She found her mother and told her 


she had a headache 

“Are you sick, Kit?” 

“I don’t think so, Mother. I just want 
to lie down.” 

“Well, ask Father to take you home, 
dear.” 


“T’ll take her home,” Jason said. 
He helped her in his car, 
leaned her head back. 


] 


“If I were physically 


and Kit 


apable,” she said 
weakly, “I’d walk rather than ride with 
you.” 





He drove her home and opened the 
car door. 

“Jason,” she s “I—I really am 
Sick.” 

He picked ner Dp iSsily. He carried 
er up the stairs and |] her gently on 
ner ved. 

Kit blacked o inti nsed the 


1 


brightness of mor: She opened her 


es painfully ar yund herself sur- 
rounded by Mother, Father and Jenny. 

“Now, what have I done!” she croaked 
through her verv sore throat. ““Why the 
onvocation in my room?” She raised 
ier head and then let it fall back 

‘Kit, dear Mother said solt 


You've got Jenny's n 


easles. Why in the 


world no one thought of you is beyond 
me. I thought both you girls had 
measles when you were children, but 
now I understand there are a dozen dif- 
ferent varieties. 


“I’m sure this is the 
“Isn’t it?” 


worst,” Kit said. 


Jenny smiled sympatheti- 


10) 


cally. “Kit, do you want me to postpone 
my wedding again, so you can be maid 
of honor?” 

“No!” “Oh, 
Get somebody else to be maid of honor. 
Please—go ahead and have the wedding.” 

Father lingered after the others left. 
“Why don’t you cry, Kit?” he said gently. 
She opened her dry mouth, then closed 
it again. “But I know why. It’s because 
you're like a tall birch tree that can 
bend in the wind and then stand straight 


she said hoarsely. no! 


again when the storm is over. You bend, 
Kit, but you don’t break.” 


“Father—” tears choked her throat. 
“Now, Jenny he said, in a quiet 
lecture tone. “Jenny is like a primrose, 


beautiful and charming if it’s protected 
from violent weather. If a storm strikes, 
the primrose will curl up and die. But 
not the slender birch. I’m pleased with 
Kit.” 
forehead, 


He leaned over to kiss her 
then left the room. 


you, 


Kit lay there, tears streaming down 
her cheeks. He had known 


all the time how she felt about 


Father knew. 
Tommy. 
Suddenly, she felt such an overpowering 


tenderness that she heaved with sobs. 
Finally she went to sleep. 
It must have been hours later when 


she woke up. In the chair beside her bed 


Jason sat, his sketchbook resting in his 


lap. 

“Go away!” she said. “You'll get the 
measles.” 

“I’ve had every known variety,” he 
orinned. “Besides, I want to sketch your 
spots.’ 

“Go ahead,” she scoffed. “Maybe 
theyll hang me in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Where is everybody?” 

At the wedding,” he said casually. 


that the time of the 


ictually 


The realization 
wedding had 
jolt The 
ran through her mind. “I, Virginia, take 
thee, 


arrived gave her a 


words of the marriage vows 


Thomas,” Jenny was saying now. 
take thee, She 


eves closed. 


‘I, Thomas Virginia.” 

lay there, 
She opened her eyes. Jason was mak 

his sketchbook 

me when you get me 

“Come 


anv ol 


\ marks in 
I'd like to see 
on canvas,” she remarked quietly. 
to think of it, I've never seen 
your paintings.’ 
He closed his 
lowly. “When 


them to you, if vou 


book 


you're 


and looked up 
well, I'll 
really 


show 
Want to see 
them.’ 


He kept sitting there while she took 


cat naps. Then they heard a great hulla 
haloo downstairs which meant that the 
reception was in progress. More nois¢ 


and laughter, and Tommy and Jenny 


were on their way. 
Kit got up on the fourth day and 
wandered around the On _ the 


fifth day, she felt pretty good. She was 


house. 


sitting in the living room with the radio 
blaring when Jason opened the door, 


“You look almost normal,” he greta 
her. “Do you feel like riding down 
my cottage to view the works of art 

“T think that might be nice,” she said 

They got in his car and drove slows 
toward the cottage. 

“Are you over Tommy Howard, yet? 
he asked abruptly. 

“Please—that’s a forbidden subject 

He was quiet a moment. “You neye 
would have been happy with him, Ki 
Or he with A man should _ neyef 
marry a woman who is smarter than }y 


1S. 


you, 


“From you, I don’t know how to tak 
that.” 
“Take me,” he said carefully. “You'r 
not as smart as | am.” 
“IT know,” seriously. “Bu 
you've had more years to get that way 


she said 

He stopped in tront of his cottage an 
pulled the brake hard. Then he whirled 
to her, anger in his eyes. 

“Why do you always talk to me as j 
I were old enough to be your father? 
he said loudly. 

Kit wanted to laugh, but the anger i 
his face kept her from it. 
at him 


She glance 
in bewilderment. 

open the door and _ sh 
Standing back, he let he 
into the cottage. It 


He flung 
scooted out. 
was a studio wit! 
huge paintings set up around the walls 
She surveyed the paintings, and a shock 
ran through her body. 

There was Kit in blue jeans, clutching 
a mother bright 
There streaking 


edge of 


hen in the sunlight 


was Kit, around th 


the barn, chasing a cat. Kit 


climbing on a bicycle, hair curling i 


the breeze. Kit growing, 


Kit grown. 
The tre 
mendous question in her mind melte 


She turned back to Jason. 


to a gentleness, a tenderness she had 


never telt before. 


‘You 


whispere d. 


you've made me beautiful,” she 


“You are,” he said quietly. 


“But—the mountains you came to 
paint 

I came to paint YOU Kit.” His 
hands touched her shoulders. “That 
first year, you were fifteen, and I thought 
you were the loveliest’ promise ol 


had 


I was going to let 


woman | ever seen. Do you think 


Lommy Howard have 
you if IT could help it?” 

Kit closed her eyes. She thought of 
him. It 


seemed adolescent in comparison to this 


lommy 


and her teeling for 
sweeping, violent tenderness. 
“Don’t think, Kit—not yet,” 


She raised het 


he said. 
head and looked at 
“Could a birch tree live in a New 
apartment?” 


“With 


him. 


York 


He smiled. proper care it 
could.” 
“Darling,” 


me in 


“Plant 
I'll bend—oh, yes, 


she cried, laughing. 
kitchen. 
Jason, I'll bend.” 


your 
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The 


Electronic Classroom 


Arrives 


Sisters from various orders attend 
workshop in new teaching technique. held at 
Our Lady of Wisdom Hall Covington, La, 





Classroom Electron offers schools of tomorrow a revolutionary tool 


toward a richer, more personalized education 


SHAKING HER head in wonder, the 
young nun shooed the last of her re- 
luctant second-graders outside for morn- 
ing recess. As she turned to lift) her 
shawl from a desk in the rear row, a 
small hand tugged urgently at her sleeve. 
\t her side, a freckled face framed in 
braids wrinkled into a frown. 

“Sister,” said the lass in the solemn 
tones of a seven-year-old, “I think I 
need some extra lessons in adding and 
takeaways.” 

This eagerness to learn is one of the 
remarkable 
tron, a teaching technique that may be 


results of Classroom Elec- 


the most revolutionary advance in edu- 
cation since the textbook. It involves 
t solt-spoken Benedictine Sister who 
talks of her 


aflection and a novel use of electronic 


“youngsters” with obvious 


eadgetry. 
The method has excited education 
specialists, because in the face of to- 


day's teache shortage, 


Classroom. Elec- 
tron multiplies a teacher's talents; in 
the ever more crowded classroom. it 
permits personal attention instead ol 
cursory treatment of pupils. 

It is undergoing extensive testing at 
eight Catholic schools in the South and 
Midwest, where 500 pupils are today 


blazing trails that tomorrow will become 


the superhighways of learning. 


Educators are watching closely a 
new method of instruction under- 
going development in ten class- 
rooms under Catholic auspices in 
four States of the South and Mid- 
west. The method speeds up pupil 
progress by means of a three-chan- 
nel tape-player system which frees 
teachers from tedious repetition and 
affords opportunity for more stimu- 
lating. forms of individualized in- 
struction, even in crowded class- 
rooms. Already the method has 
brought inquiries from wide sectors 
of the educational world, even- from’ 
places as distant as England, Latin 
America, and Australia. As a re- 
sult, the Benedictine Sisters who 
originated the method are holding 
a Workshop this summer to ac- 
quaint teachers with its techniques. 
Here is a story of how the system 
started and how it works. 





BERNARD STENGREN has been a reporter 
for the New York Times since 1950. He is 
a graduate of St. Francis Xavier High 
School in New York and of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


by BERNARD STENGREN 


Their guide in this adventure is Sis- 


ter Mary Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., a 
dedicated teacher with a doctorate in 
philosophy and a score of years teach- 


ing experience 
Often in that time she had _ heard 


parents plead that their child be given 
] 


more individual attention. But with 


thirty-five. forty, or more pupils in a 
class, that seemed utopian goal—until 
the incident of the taxi ride. 


An errand had required — Sistet 


Theresa nd Mother Marvy Walburea 
Franz. then prioress of the Benedictine 
community at St. Scholastica Academy, 
Covineton, La nd later collaborator 
in the project) to take a taxi, and the 


driver nonchalantly picked up the mi- 


crophone of his shortwave radio to tell 


the dispatcher where he was going. 


Idlv, at first. Sister Theresa thought 


how convenient arrangement was, 
and how ethcient, too. One man could 
use the radio to serve individual cus 
tomers by makine the best use of each 
driver. 


“By the end of the ride,” she recalls, 


“T was riled up that business had these 
tools available and education did not.” 

She asked the driver about his radio 
—how it worked, how much it cost. how 
it helped him—and then she smiled as 


an idea began to take shape. 
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idea—that children deserve the 


modern electronics as much 


That 
benefits of 


as business does—has produced what 
Sister Theresa sometimes calls a “silent 
symphony in education” or, more suc- 


cinctly, “Classroom Electron.” 

Basically, it uses a tape recorder with 
four separate playbacks. Thus it pro- 
vides—through personal earphones for 
each pupil—individualized lessons: one 
learners, another for 

third for 


pupils in a single class. 


for the slow aver- 
above 


The 


be used for a pupil who was absent the 


and the average 


age, 


fourth can 


day before, or for special work. 
(nd, while each pupil is absorbed in 
his “little world of sound,” the teacher 


is free to give individual attention 
where it’s required. 

\ more 
soundproof booths along both sides of 
the There, 


pils undisturbed, 


elaborate arrangement adds 


classroom. one or two 


work, 


taped lessons on 


pu- 
hearing 
another 


can 
helping one 
with such things as spelling or language 
study. The intercoms in 
addition to the the 


booths have 


headsets, and, at 
flip of a switch, pupils can ask for help 
the 


without interrupting 


teacher can listen in on 
ot work 


other 1 


or the 
progre SS 
class- 


those in voths or in the 


room prope r. 


How effective is Classroom Electron? 
To find out 100) “run-of-the-mill” 
youngsters were given the standard 
Metropolitan Tests that mecasure 
achievement: A normal proportion of 
slow, average, and bright learners was 
included in the group. The only dif- 
ference from other children was that 
each had just completed a school year 


of taped instruction. 
One had gained more than four years 


instead of the one year expected through 


regular textbook teaching methods. 
Fighteen gain¢ etween three and 
four vears: filty-fis vained between two 
and three years: twenty-five gained one 
to two years na niv one was below 


normal expectations 


Meanwhile, Sister Theresa points out, 
“The personalities of small pupils were 
transformed, not intellectually but 
in their) moral nd emotional — life. 
Tendencies to exhibitionism, for in 
stance, fell off like inused ippendages 
as the students d vered true satisfac 
tion in study 

Early indications that results like 
these could be obtained had led the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa 
tion (Ford Foundation) to aid the 
project. The second of two grants, 
totaling $55,000, will support work in 


the program until next year. 


Ihe Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, N. J., also has become in- 
terested and is looking into the pos- 


sibility of discovering just how people 


9 


Sr. Mary Theresa, 
O.S.B., originator of 
three-channeled in- 
dividualized 
tape-teaching 





Student enters 
recitation booth. 
Booths are equipped 
with intercoms, 

for checking 
pupil’s progress 


learn. Experience with the tape teach 
ing method and a “thinking shorthand,” 
developed by Sister Theresa while grad 
ing and evaluating pupil performance, 
has opened this promising avenue of 
research. 

But perhaps a vote this spring by the 
Club of 


the best indication of rapidly spreading 


Rotary \tchison, Kansas, gives 
Electron. 

that 
Theresa is both Professor 
Mount St. Scholastica 
co-ordinator of the entire 


interest in Classroom 
The 
where Sister 
of English at 
College 


eight-school program—heard about het 


businessmen ol community 


and 


work. They broke precedent and asked 


her to speak at a Rotary luncheon. 
‘ began, “I 


Gentlemen,” she am a 





= 





se 
‘ss 











4 a 
PS ae, she: 








Sixth graders 

in three groups 

hear the same lesson 
at three levels 

for the slow, average, 
and above-average 


teacher and, like a teacher, I’m going 
First, | 
brochure 
Second, I want you 


to give you two assignments. 


want you to read _ this about 
Classroom Electron. 
to find some way of raising the money 
to buy the necessary equipment to try 
it in one of the local public schools.” 

\fter hearing her explain what the 
“silent symphony” is, how it works, 
the results it has achieved, the Rotarians 


agreed on the spot to contribute $3,000 


and 


so that in the fall Atchison can have 
the first public school system in_ the 
country to install this revolutionary 


educational tool. 

Its performance there will settle on¢ 
objection that has been raised to gen- 
eral use of Classroom Electron. 
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Teacher’s console 
showing three tape 
desks and switches for 
channeling lessons to 
three groups of 
students 





“This is fine in a parochial school, 
where discipline is 


strict,” critic 
has said, “but what happens in the more 
freewheeling public schools?” 


Sister Theresa is 


one 


that the 
principle is sound and that it will prove 
valid in secular as well as Church-sup- 
ported schools. 


certain 


Through summer work- 
helping to train” the 
teachers and serving as a consultant in 
installation of the equipment. 

This will include the three principal 
ingredients of 


shops, she Is 


Electron: a 
lour-deck, heavy duty tape recorder and 
playback, a control console with switches 
for each pupil's desk, a set of earphones 
for each pupil and the concealed wiring 
to interconnect the entire system. 


Classroom 





Girl, second from 
right, signals teacher 
for help. Intercom 
gives personal con- 
tact with teacher 





Students read 
textbooks undisturbed, 
as teacher talks 

over an intercom 

to a student in 

one of the booths 


A typical lesson in Classroom Elec- 
tron might go like this: 

The 
to the subject and covers the basic ma- 
terial in the that 


takes about minutes. 


teacher gives an introduction 


lesson fot dav. This 
twenty 
Then she tells the pupils to put on 
their headsets. Using the switches at 
“tunes in” 
cach pupil on one of the three tapes 
(for average, or fast 
For the next twenty 
slow learners hear the basic information 
repeated explained slowly and 
carefully; those who learn at average 
speed hear additional information and 
how it relates to the basic material; the 


fast learners are challenged to take the 


the console, she individually 


slow, learners). 


minutes, the 


and 


basic material, correlate it with then 
outside reading or other knowledge, and 
draw thei 
reasoning powers. 

While listening to the tapes, pupils 
complete worksheets (and correct them) 


conclusions by exercising 


according to instructions—also on tape. 

The carefully prepared tapes usually 
need no explanation, but should a child 
have any difficulty, he can ask for help 
without disturbing the others. 

During the final twenty minutes of 
the period, the headsets are taken off, 
the entire class joins in group discussion. 

The avoids 
problem of modern schools, where chil 
dren are divided 
cording to 


tape method also one 


into “groups” ac- 
Many 
psychologists feel that a stigma attaches 
to those in the lower group and an un- 


learning — speed. 


desirable air of condescension is engen- 
dered in the superior group. 

Since only the teacher knows which 
pupil was connected to which tape in 
Classroom Electron, 
Sister 


“distasteful 
calls it, 


this 
distinction,” as Theresa 
is avoided. 
Homework is not 
method, commented 


that there are fewer complaints. 


eliminated by the 
but parents have 

“Children find that learning is fun,” 
says Sister Theresa, ‘“‘and homework be 
comes an adventure in research.” 

Lest that Class- 
room Electron makes teaching a sinecure, 
or threatens to make 
lete, she adds: 


anyone get the idea 


the teacher obso- 


“This type of teaching brings into 
play the greatest skills of the teacher. 


Tapes, of course, must be prepared in 


advance—not the night before. They 


should be prepared during the summer 
recess, in collaboration with other su 
perior teachers and undet circumstances 
wherein creative teaching is honored 
for the contribution it can so brilliantly 
make.” 

So far 147 tapes 


jects in the first three 


covering all sub 
»rades and social 
arithmetic for the rest of 
the elementary 
high 
pleted. 

New tapes will be 


science and 


as well as 


1 
2TACCS 


some 


school subjects—have been com- 


made, and older 
will be this 


five-week wo kshop for 


ones revised summer at a 


teachers to be 
College. 


conducted at St. Scholastica 


Participants will learn how tapes are 
made, how they should be used, and, 
in a phrase that contains the whole 


philosophy of tape teaching, they will 
learn “the techniques of 


child as an 


helping the 
individual.” 

For, as Sister ‘Theresa emphasizes, 
this is not a method of mass-producing 
fact-filled pupils but of equipping chil- 
dren mentally, morally, 
cally to become the 


modern world. 


and_ psychologi- 
leaders of the 
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Going Steady With Dulles 


FOR QUITE SOME TIME T have 
John Foster Dulles. It is in every sense a politico-spiritual rela 


been going steady with 


tionship, and he is completely unaware of my devotion. 
York Herald Tribune, 1 noted that 


most polished and literary of food 


Recently, in the New 
Paddletord 
editors, has learned that Mr. Dulles favors 


Clementine 
i certain kind of 
honey 


honey, one to which I was myself introduced by a 


fancier some years ago. It is expensive, goes a long way, and 


make 


legislators who scream about 


is imported. This would it poison to some of our 


costs, want imports taxed so 
high we can't import them, and see no need of buying pro- 
duce other than that sold by their constituents. 

It is a fine honey made of “linden blossoms and summer 
flowers.” Considering the thorns, clinging vines, and branches 


which fill his path of diplomacy, whipping his face, it is little 


wonder that the taste of linden blossoms is to Mr. Dulles’ 
liking 

Inspired by friends more politically active than myself, 
I wrote to my Congressmen regarding free trade Results 


have been interesting. Mr. Javits paid no attention to my 


letter. Mr. Ives wrote me courteously, definitely a personal 


note and on fine paper. Mr. Gwinn, my 


representative, 
wrote me also, a longer letter, but a carbon and on flimsy 
irbon paper, i “Dear Friend” letter, with all statistics about 
what free trade lone to a certain industry in Yonkers 
AY Ives also spe iks of the 


dustries by competition with cheap foreign labor, but he 


has ¢ 
distress brought on certain in- 
sees the even greater danger of too high tariff legislation 
Now if Mr. Gwinn and Mr. Ives—and Mi 


though | cannot quote him, not having heard from 


Javits too, I 
supposs 
it is €asy to see what troubles the 


him—have their troubles 


more upper-echelon Mr. Dulles must have. T have not written 
him, either my political feelings or mv personal I think he 
Ss DUS\ 


enough fo him I give my prayers and not my 


postage-bearing pleas 


Dulles Stands Straight Under Fire 


MR. DULLES, it seems to me. has been battered for being 
right. For certainly it is right not to give in to iniquity, even 
to legal InNIquity to stand out for freedom for man JUSTICE 


for him. and peace for him to pursuc happiness 


is ps ro our 


founding document. Not to / happiness. vou will note, 
}] 

but, as the wise ntlemen who wrote the document set 

down, freedom to pursue that fine thing Havine been 


eranted the opportunity to pursue it, it is up to each of us 
to acquire it 

AYE Dulles h is hot onl been battered ik 
inners men ol other lands put Is his own wl 
better. Mh 


on him, but 
people who, if Mi 


outsiders, by the 
» ought to know 
man, blows hot ind cold 


| Ippm in th if vloom\ 


cold, that beine his nature I 
Dulles 


unwillingness to meet people halfway, whereas the 


usually mect 


name is mentioned, talk of his 
Russians 
ire annoved because they want him to do all the walking to 
Summit mecting 
Our Secretary of State 
the press he said some months ago sp aking on the difference 


United States and in Russia, 


talks too, but with a difference. To 


between propaganda in the 





MAIN 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


that if he came to a free press meeting “with something that 
was a phony you would recognize it in a minute and tea 
works with 


it apart publicly.” Also, he said, this country 


allies who have to be consulted—“not just dummies to whom 
we can lay down the law as the Soviets do to their satellites.” 
He said we are doing a good job and he knows it ought to 
be still better from the 


Soviet Union and I thank God we do. 


“but we face conditions different 
To get a propaganda 
advantage in the world I wouldn't give up ours—our fre¢ 
press, our intelligent political opposition, the dedication to 
high principles and to our allies who are also free peopl 
merely to get conditions for a more effective propaganda 
We can’t just shoot from the hip without regard for 
their views.” 
Phat sums it up quite nicely. The propaganda value of 


those iron balls gets bigger with each of them, and _ the 


taunts of the Russian chief grow bigger too. Some day, of 
course, the moral law will get him and his henchmen with 
their scheming thoughts, their lying words, their cruel deeds 
Obviously, Mr. Dulles is no schemer, no liar, nor is he cruel. 
Middleton of the New York 


“this proud, stubborn man is secing both his stubbornness 


Drew Times says of him that 
and his pride vindicated.” He is so willing to stand up and 
be counted any number of times that he is beginning to 


look like 


values of a free 


an army. When he says he would not give up the 


country, he means it. He speaks not of the 


manufacturing interests of a certain locality, but of a far 
wider area—one which embraces the world. 


“Old Infilexible’—A Compliment 


HE HAS FREQUENTLY BEEN BATTERED vocally by 
“How shall we pack Old In 
with a 


the English in their papers. 


asks one cartoon which shows a. suitcase 


label, 


across the 


flexible?” 
“Summit” France and England packing it, and M1 
Dulles stiff backs of two chairs. Old Inflexible 
he is and so remains in our muddled days. But the English 
recent 
moved. The Dazl) 


of foreign ministers last 


because of Russian actions, are beginning to be 
Telegraph says that at the NATO meeting 
winter Mr. Dulles stood out. like 


a gnarled tree stump, incongruously recalling the hard winds 
others saw the 


When the 


Copenhagen, “it was the 


of winter, while spring flowers, heralds of 


sunshine ahead. ministers met again recently in 
enarled tree that) seemed = con 
eruous and the spring flowers looked sadly out of place 
Mr. Dulles is no doubt a friend of spring Howers, and hi 
make fine 
for the breakfast table and not for the tables of diplomacy 
He reminds me of the fine words of William) Faulkner 
Nobel Peace Prize. He spoke of the 
Dulles too: “He 


basest thing is to be afraid. He 


knows they honey. But he knows that honey 1s 


when he accepted the 


writer, but the words fit Mr. must teach 


himself that the 
that forever, 


must lorget 


leaving no room for anything but the old 
verities, the universal, without which any story is ephemeral 
and doomed—love and honor and pity and pride and com 
passion and sacrifice.” 

This small voice of mine may sound a bit shrill among 
the deeper ones of statesmen and wise columnists. learned 
in statecraft and politics. But it is all T have and it expresses 


my reasons for continuing to go steady with Old Inflexible. 
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EUROPE 
QUESTIONS 
AMERICA 


Interviews with 300 Europeans 
friendly to U.S.A. reveal an urgent 
need for clear, strong, public 
policy and better public relations 


to answer lies; to calm fears 


by ZSOLT ARADI 


AMERICANS TODAY are often 
ious about the strength and stability of 
Most 
f European anxiety about 
the 
interviewed 


anx- 


Americans are unaware 


America. 


Europe. 


have 
hundred 
Europeans, abroad and here in America. 
Particularly last Fall, 

months traveling 


During past two years | 


more than three 


during when I 


spent three about 
Europe, I made it my business to sound 
out the opinions which Europeans have 
of the United States. ‘The people 1 
questioned were not casual coffee-house 
they and 


political leaders. They held important 


strategists; were intellectual 
positions. Because I was well acquainted 
with them, I was able to approach them 
confidently and question them candidly. 

None of these people were Commu 
Neither 


were 


nists or pre -Communists. were 


neutralists. “They anti- 


(merican. 


they not 
were definitely 


American in their sympathies. 


They pro- 
That is 
why some of the things they had to say 
us hurt all the And that 
is why remedies, or at least clarifying 
are needed all the 


about more. 
answers, 
gently. 

What, then, are some of these ques- 


more ur- 


tion marks which Europeans have raised 
ibout America? 
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STATUTE MILES 


“Are you sure that America will not 
change its policy toward 


making a new 


Europe by 
with Russia 
to divide the world be- 


agreement 
an agreement 
tween them?” ‘This question came to 
me from an Italian, a professor of his- 
Catholic, a supporter of a 
that the 
between the U.S.A. and Europe. 


“Everything is all 


tory, a and 


policy advocates closest ties 


right,” remarked 


another European. This man was a 


German politician and a leading mem- 
ber of Party. 
he continued, 


the Christian Democratic 


“Everything is all right, 


“but we are atraid the U.S.A. might turn 


180 degrees in its policy, and then we 


would be erledigt—done for, at least for 


two generations.” 
In July, 1957, President Eisenhower 
held a press conference. | Reporters 


queried him about his past relationship 





ZSOLT ARADI, Hungarian-born correspond- 
ent, writer, and publisher, is well known in 
American letters, having lived here since 
1938. His newest book in the Fall will deal 
with America’s contribution to coming Unity 
of Europe, wriiten in collaboration with 
George N. Shuster. 
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Zhukov (Zhukoy 
downgraded three months later) and the 
possibility of talking more amicably with 
the 
on the possibility of extending an in 


General 


with 


Was 


Russians. ‘They sounded him out 


Vitation to one o1 leaders 
U:S AG: 
mentioned a possible meeting between 
Zhukov and Defense Wilson 

In his reply, the President spoke of 
his co-operative work 
ship with Zhukov. He referred to him 
as a confirmed Communist but a sincere 
man with honest convictions. He spoke 
of a changing Soviet attitude—a more 
flexible 


two Kremlin 


to come and_ visit the they 


secretary 


and past friend 


Kremlin responding to the 


aspirations of the Russian people. He 


indicated the need for the U.S.A. to 
adopt a less rigid attitude toward the 
leaders of the Kremlin. 


What was the reaction in Europe to 
this interview? Immediately, European 
newspapers and many statesmen began 
to talk about the danger of an Ameri 
can agreement to sell out Europe to the 
Kremlin. ‘There much 
concerning the urgent need for a com 
mon European foreign policy which 
would be independent of Washington. 
Meetings of European leaders were held 
in Paris, Bonn, Rome, Brussels, and The 


was discussion 
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President Wilson at Versailles in 

1919. Europeans remember Americans 

repudiated Woodrow Wilson’s plans 


President Roosevelt at Yalta 1945. 
Europeans point out Moscow fooled 
Roosevelt with specious promises 


Gilloon 
President Eisenhower at Geneva, 1955. 
Europeans complain that America has 
since softened with “‘Geneva-spirit” 


Then, in November, 1957, came 
the Algerian crisis. 

At the NATO Conference in Decem- 
1957, 


European 


Hague. 


ber, however, it seemed as_ if 
would push the 
U.S.A. into a less intransigent attitude 
Soviet. The NATO Con 
ference in April, 1958 has shown some 
the U.S.A. 


and Europe: because of a less co-opera- 


statesmen 
toward the 
between 


signs of dissension 


tive attitude of the Russians, the fear of 
being “left out” from a settlement be 


tween Russia and the U.S.A. lessened 
but has not disappeared. 

Shortly after this crisis had unsettled 
France, I discussed American foreign 
policy with a French MRP deputy. 


This deputy told me that a feeling of 
insecurity about the foreign policy of 
the U.S.A. haunts every Foreign Office 
little 


this 


Then, after a hesita 


added: “I think 


actually engraved on the 


in Europe 
tion, he fear is 
mind of every 
European.” 

Fear is a destructive power, and fear, 
easily lead to e 


unchecked, could 


roneous judgments and actions which 


could bring grave harm to the free 
world. So I stuck to my interrogations. 
\fter my survey of opinion was com- 


pleted, I made this summation: 
1. These people whom I interviewed 
Peo} 
the U.S.A. 


carping critics. They 


are not 
Neither 


are well disposed. However, because of 


antagonistic to 
are they 
their hesitancy in trusting us, I prefer to 
call them The Doubters. 

I would say that 


these doubters in 


clude the mayority olf responsible Kuro 


peans engaged in politics today. There 
are, olf course, degrees of mistrust. Cer- 
tainly there are some European states 
men olf vision who are characterized by 


an unshakable faith and optimism, who 
feel far 


inconstancy. 


less concern about America’s 


But in my opinion, there 
is only 


one, among Europe's statesmen, 


who is not a doubter: Konrad Adenauer, 


the German Chancellor. 


2. The doubters have a “yes, but” 
attitude. They gratefully admit that, 
during the past ten years, the U.S.A. 


spent 60 billion dollars in’ outright 


grants and long-term loans to the free 
world They admit that the ‘Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan were 


essential to rebuild Europe. 
it, our 


\s they see 


contribution was not only ma 
terial but also spiritual, in the sense 
their morale 
helped them recapture their 


But, these doubters say, 


that we shored up and 
self-confi 
U.S.A. 


is geared to competition with 


dence. 
policy 
Russia, and American calculations con- 
cerning Europe are made only in view 
of this larger purpose. The 
claim that American foreign policy fails 


doubters 


to appreciate the basic importance of 


Europe as a distinct culture area and 


‘ 


political bloc of the world, with deep 
roots in the past and profound meaning 
for the future of civilization. 

3. By way of demonstrating the ip. 
security and unreliability of Amer; 
can foreign policy, the doubters point 
out the following historic facts: 

(a) In 1917, Pope Benedict XV mac 
his famous appeal for world peace. Th 
only government leader to respond was 
Woodrow Wilson: With noble idealism 
Wilson brought the U.S.A. to a point of 
vital participation in the solution of 
the world’s problems. But hardly had 
he sought to offer the aid of the U.S.A 
than his program was repudiated by 
The U.S.A. withdrew 
from the League of Nations. 


his own country. 

The world 

was disappointed. America had changed 
mind. 

(b) In 1943, America played a key 

part in settling the future of Germany 
The vindictive Morgenthau Plan was an 


her 


expression of the thesis advocated by a 
British 


\ccording 


group of historians and_ politi 


cians. to this plan, German 
Its effect 


a vacuum in the in 


industry was to be dismantled. 
would be to create 
dustrial heart of Europe. It jeopardized 
the the highly 
developed German industrial areas. It 


normal functioning of 
was a standing invitation to Soviet Rus. 


sia to reach out for German technical 
skill wealth. It 
policy for Europe. Fortunately, but be 


latedly, the U.S.A. reversed this policy 


and was a disastrous 


years later. 
1945, at the Yalta Conference 
President Roosevelt, despite good inten 


a few 


(c) In 


tions, fell into the Bolshevik trap. A 
program for the division of the world 
into “spheres of influence” was pre: 


him. He 


eram, committed his country to it, 


sented to accepted this pro 
and 
thereby delivered into the hands of the 
Soviets the peoples of Bulgaria, Yugo 
slavia, Rumania, Czechoslo 
vakia, Poland, Germany 
With dreamy optimism, the U.S.A., in 


the person of Franklin D. Roosevelt, be- 


Hungary, 


and Eastern 


lieved Moscow's promises that — these 
countries would be allowed to decide 
their own form of government. ‘They 
never received the opportunity. ‘The 
Kremlin enslaved them. The United 
States, In whom the small nations had 


put their trust, put up no resistance to 
Russia. 
about America’s intentions. 

(ad) In 1947 the U.S.A. actually did 
reverse the disastrous Morgenthau Plan 


The captive nations wondered 


policy for Germany. Washington prom 
ised a policy of close co-operation and 
consultation among the nations of West- 
ern Europe. Yet, since 1953, the U.S.A. 
seems again to have reversed itself and 
followed a “go it alone” trend. 

(e) Under 
tion, Say 


Eisenhower's administra 


the doubters, there has been 


a lack 
the V 
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a lack of consultation of the U.S.A. with 
the Western nations. This has led to 
America’s making important unilateral 
decisions. Most important among these 
decisions has been a too easy adherence 
to the so-called spirit, the 
“peace-move”’ concocted by Khrushchev 
in 1955. Other harmful results coming 
from this lack of consultation have been 
With 
a praiseworthy desire to guard military 


Geneva 


in the area of scientific research. 


secrets, the U.S.A. did, however, weaken 
herself and Europe by failing to pool 
the Western intellectual 
and Was America 
with Europe—or playing the “lone wolf?” 

(f) voice 
suspicions of the United States attitude 
to Arab countries. While admitting that 
French policy in Northern Africa is not 
at all satisfactory, yet they suspect that 


ereat mass ol 


scientific resources. 


These same doubters also 


the U.S.A. wants to usurp the role of 
the French. ‘They point out that, after 
all, the French helped to modernize and 
Our anti- 


imperialist and anti-colonial ideals are 


to develop these countries. 


not accepted by the doubters. 


(g) Even) when an _— international 
agreement has been concluded with the 
United States Government, it 


repudiated by the Congress; or the Gov- 


may be 
ernment itself may reverse its policy, 
for reasons of domestic politics, at the 
insistence of Congress. Who can be sure 
which will prevail? 

(h) Part of the 
deubters comes from the way they size 
up our very political structure. A doubt 
the wake of President 
hower’s first heart attack. 
position our Constitution provides for 


resentment of these 


arose in Kisen- 


The uncertain 


a sick President has caused them to de- 
sire the American people to amend the 
Constitution. 

They remark that while in such coun- 


tries as France, Germany, and_ Britain, 
governments may come and go, yet a 
well-trained and long established hi- 


erarchical structure of civil — officials 


assures continuity and implementation 


of an agreed foreign policy. In_ the 
U.S.A., changing politics means, too 
often, changing policies. 

I could list many more objections 


which these doubters offer as “proof” 
that, while U.S.A. foreign policy is not 
anti-European, yet it is unsteady and 
unpredictable. 

I am not concerned here to analyze 
these “proofs’—to pick out what is true 
and what is false. I only wish to report 
truly the images some Europeans have 
of us. But whether true or false, the 
doubters believe them and consequently 
these images of America act as mental 
blocks among many European statesmen 
and also among segments of the people. 

After 1945, the good, generous, heroic 
American could have gone home. But 





he didn’t. He stayed on. He showed a 
willingness, a desire to share in world 
affairs. At the beginning, this was in- 
deed most welcome. It meant that the 
American attitude, de- 
plored after World War I, was chang- 
ing for the better. ‘The American, more- 
over, still appeared as the unfailing and 
all-powerful angel from across the sea. 
But, unfortunately, it was soon noticed 
that the omnipotent angel was failing 
to remedy one great evil. The vaunted 
American might, which had helped so 
plentifully and healed so many _ bitter 


isolationist so 


wounds of war, seemed unable to de- 
liver Europe from the nightmarish 
threat of Soviet Communism. The 


Americans stayed in Europe. ‘The Soviets 
also stayed—a dark and ominous cloud 
over her eastern borders—and under the 
cloud was a whole line of Eastern 
European nations, held captive. 

In this situation we find the real roots 
of the current fear pervading Europe. 
Europe is the unwilling host to two 
world powers within her borders. The 
vaunted might of America has thus far 
failed Europe from the 
threatening enemy of Communism. At 
present 


to deliver 


there seems to be an impasse 
an uneasy truce between the two world 
Europe fears that the U.S.A. 
may change her policy toward Europe in 
to deal with 


For the past few years, there has been 


powel Ss. 


orde) Russia. 

far too much double-talk among Europ- 
ean politicians. Some of them have been 
speaking about The Third Force. They 
place the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. on 
the same level of power, with the smaller 
power of Europe in between. They have 
been saying, “We are caught between 
two gigantic empires who want to an- 
nihilate one another and we will be the 
victims. ‘Therefore, let us make peace 
the more 


Russia.” 


with dangerous enemy, 
This mischievous group unsettles the 
all the There is need 
for American public relations to clarify 
many of these distorted images. 


doubters more. 


It would surely ease the European 
anxiety if Europeans would calmly admit 
that Americans are neither infallible nor 
omnipotent but a truly great and power- 
ful friend—a friend who is willing and 
sut they, 

show a 
better spirit and try to understand that 
any rift between the U.S.A. and Europe 


eager to co-operate with them. 
in their turn, should certainly 


could mean the end of our western 
civilization. 
Fortunately, the constructive think- 


ers and the more influential leaders on 
both sides of the Atlantic far outnumber 
the doubters. Nevertheless, every effort 
is worthwhile to stem the rising tide of 
doubts which threatens to engulf the 
European mind. 
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by JOHN LESTER 


The annual summer season “dog p.M., NYT, hour it has held down for a 


davs” of filmed re-runs and low-key re dozen years. The web also announced 
placements are being enlivened this that a second comedy-variety half-hour 
vear by the heated discussion of two that’s still to be worked out will follow 
different subjects n both otf which Berle’s in the 9:30 to 10 p.m., NYT, 
speculation and rumor are playing a spot and that Kraft will sponsor both. 


major role as usual 
One is the return to TV of Milton “Ham And Cheese” 
Berle ind this is being battered back 


wid forth in the open tor all to heaa Although “Mr. rv" already has 

rhe other is the possibilitv that Dean trained his comic sights on the relation- 
Martin and Jerry ‘| ewis will re-team ship with Kraft, referring to it as “ham 
und this is being followed by only a few and cheese,” this amounts only to a 
insiders who exchange regular “bull veneral endorsement There still are 
tins” behind closed doors. in shadow, many details to be worked out, and the 
hallwavs. sotte cross” luncheon first rumblings that this was the case 


tables. or in carefu ed telephone re heard the dav after Kraft) sub 


conversations mitted its initial contract. Berle began 


Please don’t ask this is irguing price, which frequently is a 
As for Berl | sul llions were torm of evasion then protested he 
cle lighte i nwe T 4 ed be back didn't want to be exposed on TV" on 
s a IV regular next season, even 1 weekly basis again 
though I'd periodically reported it as a It would seem, since nothing has been 
wirtual certaints rhe bie cuv needed heard of the matter since, that things 
time otf to rest Ti evaluate the situa Will proceed iccording to NBC IV's 
tion. but he was sore ssed bv the stated plan, but I don’t think they will. 
entire industry . s millions of Being thoroughly show-wise Berle 
viewers and don't ever think he knows the half-hour time-limit isn’t for 
snt \nd don't eve. think Berl him Like Jacki Gleason and a few Mi 
lidn’t miss T\ esnit nv public other broadsword types, he needs a full 
Statements to t ! ( s “sy hour to get rolling, the second half of 
tirement” two veal 0 d beer which can be used to redeem any short 
ncreasingly inx cet yack n comings of the first 


Kven Sid Caesar a superb skit and 


ituation come was unable to make 


Bowled “Em Over out ina half-hour this season, and this 


reduced time is considered the main 
All he needed befor h lefinite reason he and Imogene Coca failed to 
decision was substantial] prool of public maintain public interest in’ their “re 
ftection and acceptan¢ 1 that fol marriage 
owed his smasl ppearance on the Sid also knew in advance that a halt 
kmmyvy" awards telecast i irload lots hour wasn't for him and last year told 
Any doubts that remained were re NBC-TV 1) minutes doesn't give me 
oved bv the ont eous, standing time to sav what | have to say” when 
roaring ovation |} received trom. the the web offered a new series idea in an 
studio audience prior to his recent sub effort to keep him in the fold. But he 
stitution for Red Skeltor went ahead with it anyhow, against his 
The next step is a suitable format and better judgment, because there was no 
eood time-slot ilternative This sometimes happens 
NBC-TV has announced the first will and Berle may be forced into the halt 
be a weekly half-hour of comedy-variety hour trap, too, but if he is ’'m sure he 
Wednesday from 9 to 9:30 pit, NYT won't stay there long and will make 
probably beginning Sept. 24, the week whatever changes are necessary at. the 


alter Kraft TV Theatre vacates the 9 to 10 first sign of trouble. 


Iton Berle. A 


Shirley Temple. 








half-hour show won't do 





No talent scarcity now 
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Better still, my guess is he'll take oven 
the full hour from the beginning or even 
throw both plans overboard in favor olf 
a half-dozen or 
during the season. 


so 90-minute specials 


Dean And Jerry 


As for Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis, 
confirmation — of that 
planning to try again would) be big 


rumors they're 
news, too, as well as very good news. 
I'm not advising that anyone hold his 
breath until it happens, however, be 
there are too 


cause many road-blocks 
and, frankly, I don’t think it ever will. 
Still, one can never be absolutely sure 


in this crazy, mixed-up business, and 
both Dean and Jerry have lately said 
some highly — significant 
belief that 


things to 
strenethen the something 
may be brewing. 

The buzz of a possible reunion dun 
ing the coming season began several 
mutual — friend 
Jerry’s FV re 


hearsals and got the ex-partners to shake 


weeks ago when a 


brought Dean to one ol 


hands which, if it accomplishes nothing 


else, at least wrote finis to the foolish 


feuding that has been going on ever 
since they split. 


Shirley Has Big Plans 


Now that Shirley Temple's Story Book 
series has been renewed on NBC- TV fon 


another year, the star is making ambi- 


tious plans to expand her activities. 
For one thing, she and her producers 
will present more big names during the 


1958-59 season, including many who 


weren't “available” last year but who 


are calling her now, “which 


speaks 


volumes for the success olf the show.” 
Many of these will appear in’ several 


Biblical stories, Noah's Ark, Joseph and 





FOLLOW THIS MAN—"Charlie Weaver” 
the veteran weaver of spells—funny spells, that is, on radio 


ond TV. In real life, he’s Cliff Arquette 


GAG-TIME—Ray Goulding and Bob Elliott work out a gag 
with Tedi “‘Miss Monitor’ Thurman (right). They are perhaps 
better known to radio and TV audiences as Harry G Bert Piel 


(above, 


(above, right) 


Dai id 


among others, that will be 
\ 


Goliath, 
alternated 
with a new group of fairy tales. 


his Brethren, and and 


Shirley also may host a second series, 


very probably in color, with 


folk 
Christmas show, a one-shot special, is a 
virtual 


dealing 


\merican legends, and a_ huge 


certainty. 
The former child-star of films will be 


in the book news soon, too, with a 
collection of classic stories for children 
called The Shirley Temple Storybook 

». 


book- 
The 
75.000 copies. 


that’s due to make its bow in 
stores all over the country Sept. 25. 


initial printing will be 
Things To Come 


Light of the World, which ABC-TV 
IV's first’ Biblical 


claims. is dramatic 


series, will debut in the fall. Albert 
Dekker, Richard Derr, and Mary Sin 
clair will star Walt Framer, pro 


ducer olf The Big 
IV rights to the 
favorite 


Payoff, 
long-running 
You Top This? and 
Framer plans using 
Peter Donald, Harry Hershfield, Senato1 
Ford, and other members of the original 


has acquired 
radio 
Can will 


launch it) soon. 


panel on a rotating basis... . 
ol \Mercedes 


The pilot 
series, 


network- 


McCambridge’s 


Sorority Mother, is going the 


agency rounds . . . . The, upcoming 
Clyde Beatty Show series wiil be based 
on actual circus incidents Mark 


Goodson and Bill TVodman, producers 
ol Whal's My Line?, plan to follow thei 
Play Your Hunch quizzer with one called 
Number Please, 


complete departure” in 


which they claim is “‘a 


shows of this 


typ Ann Sothern’s new series, in 
which she portrays the ritzy owner of an 
ultra-ultra hotel, Decembe) 
Bride fall, but will 


another spot for the 


replaces 
CBS-TV 
Spring Byington 


this find 


SCTICS. 


left) is 


While certainly no trend, there’s been 
a sudden interest in programs in which 
taxicabs and their drivers ar¢ 
featured itself 

No less than four art 


starred o1 
which, in is interesting. 
now being con 


sidered for presentation this fall. 


One of them, Sam Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which enjoyed a run on radio som 
time ago, may be produced “live” by 
NBC-TV. Others include Hey, Tax 
Gabby Cabb ind an as vet untitled 
series starring Sandra Giles as a girl- 
driver. 


Steve Canyon will be adapted to I\ 
again. The first try wasn’t so good... . 
Which reminds that West Coast agent 
IV rights to the 
Kuldip Singh, 


has acquired 


Winkle 


H rp le 


COMIC 


strip 


the Groucho Marx discovery, is ten 
tatively set for the lead in Fables of the 
Orient, a series based on Chinese and 


Japanese folklor 


Everybody is 


bidding for Bette Davis’ filmed 


SCT I¢ ss 
Paula Brand, in which she plays a case- 
hardened agent \nother Desilu 
entry, You're On Young Twice, stars 


Joan Blondell as a flip-talking grandma. 
I'm laughing already. 


Winnie’s Et Ceteras 


The tollowing 


indeed 


isn’t intended as a 


“scoop” who ever heard of a 
irs old?—and I men 


tion it onlv because of 


“scoop” elehteen ve 
an association of 
ideas inspired by recent press dispatch Ss 


telling of the indisposition of Mr. Win 
ston Churchill 

It concerns Mr. Churchill's famous 
June 4, 1940, broadcast to the world 
alter the debacle Dunkirk, during 
which he said We shall fight on the 
beaches: we shall fight on the landing 
erounds: we shall fight in the fields and 


in the streets,” etc. Everybody 


remem 





BILKO’S COLONEL—Paul 

Ford, well known for his comic 
characterizations on Phil 
Silvers’ ‘Bilko” series and other 
TV shows, is being sought for 
the lead in the film biography 
of the late W. C. Fields 
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TERRIFIC TIKE—Gerald 
McBoing Boing, car- 
toon boy who talks 
with sound effects, 

is back on TV after 

a year’s absence 


bers the broadcast in question and 
remembers Winnie's oft 
quoted lines, but few, I think, know he 
put his hand over the microphone when 
he’d finished and, turning to 


people sitting nearby, added: “And we 


everybody 


several 


will hit them over the heads with beer 

bottles, which is all we really have got!” 
At least, it has never been reported in 

the public prints as far as I’ve been 

able to learn. 

Arch 


\ssociated 


My authorities for this are one 
bishop and two very able 
Press writers, each of whom prefers to 
remain though I've 


anonymous even 


tried to convince them that one men- 


tion here would bring undving fame. 


The Year of the Axe 


Never in TV's turbulent history has 
the axe fallen with such sureness and 
force, and never has each blow been so 
costly as during the 1957-58 season 
Hundreds of shows, representing losses 
that run into the millions. have been 
hacked out of existence and the end still 
IV's 
eliminated before the 

1958-59 


isn’t in sight. Just how many of 
old-timers will be 
beginning of the season — is 
at this writing, but a flock 


of them already have 


problematic 
been marked for 
limbo 

Among those definitely discontinued 
is Matinee 
NBC- TV's color campaign. Studio One, 
oS aes 
winning dramatic series, is also through. 
So is NBC-TV's Kraft TV Theatre, the 
oldest continuous dramatic program on 
IV, and the same network’s Your Hit 
Parade. Climax!, which took a rating 
drubbing last season 


Theatre, a serious blow to 


long-running multi-award 


has been canceled 
by its auto sponsor, and the Howard 
Dufft-Ida Lupino series, Mr. Adams and 
Eve, 


Also, 


either. 
Life of 


again, 


The 


won't be around 


William 


sendix’s 


50 


Riley seems headed for the scrap heap 
Ditto several dozen musical 

including The 
The Sid Caesar- 
(Sid and Imogene 
BBC-TV 
summer, however), the Patrice Munsel, 
Patti 


as of now. 
and variety programs, 
Frank Show, 
Imogene Coca Show 


Sinatra 


will co-star in a series this 


Rosemary Clooney, and Page 
shows, among others. 

(nd for the first time in my recollec- 
tion, many expensive series are being 
junked without so much as an on-the- 
air try-out. include CBS-TV’s 


planned, hour-long Ellery Queen series 


These 


and the same network's Personal and 
Private, a weekly, “private eye” half- 
hour starring Mickey Rooney. At least, 
as of now, Rooney is reported “very un- 
happy” with it. 

Probably the 
all, however, is the Myrna Loy series on 


most expensive flop of 


which $70,000 was spent before it was 
decided to forget the whole thing and 
charge the loss to experience. 


In Brief 


Jack Benny will make his first record 
Cecil Brown who has 
switched from Mutual to NBC, in case 
you wondered, will cover the Far East 


Tokyo. Mike 


album soon. 


and headquartet in 
Todd, Jr., taking over for his late 
father, would like to establish his right 
to the latter’s mantle with a TV spectac- 
With the Wind, a “live” 
show set to music, not the film. . 


ular of Gone 
.. Just 
for the record: Gail Patrick, the movies’ 
glamour queen for many years, is now 
CXCCULlve produce1 of CBS-TV’s Perry 
Mason series. Kate Smith hit the 
19-year mark in May, is one of the few 
women in show business who makes no 
ve and never has. 


> 


secret of her 


Jack Paar seems set for several spectac 
ulars next season in addition to his 105 
minute night-time strip. . .. Lanny Ross 
to begin work on his autobiography this 
fall. . . . Guy “Zorro” Williams’ real 
name is Armando Catalano. . 
Rumors to the contrary, $67,000 Ques- 
back next season and Hal 
March will be back with it... . Groucho 


Marx refused a Metropolitan Opera bid 


tion will be 


to appear as “the jailor,” a nonsinging 
role, in an upcoming production of 


Die Fledermaus. 


Comic Wally Cox is planning a TV 


comeback, wants to earn the money 
NBC has been paying him during his 
“The Three 
are making their TV debut 
around the country as you read this via 
78 film-shorts made in their heyday. 

Walter Brennan honored with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Fine Arts by Harvey 
College of Charleston, W. Va. . 
major magazine and newspaper syndi- 
cate in the U.S. is bidding for the true 


long lay-off period. 


Stooges 


. . Every 


story of Bob Hope's recent trip to Mos. 
cow, but my hunch is he'll be pressured 
into silence. Incidentally, the comic lost 
nearly a million dollars on Paris Holi. 
day, his last personally produced _ pic. 
ture. He'll produce no more, will work 
for other producers in the future, let them 
have the headaches and run the risks. .., 
The Dumont Network recently changed 
its name to The Metropolitan Broadcast- 
ing Corp. Businessman-performer 
George Burns just sold a backlog of some 
240 Burns and Allen Show films to Screen 
Gems for a reported $4,500,000. 
Liberace and CBS-TV are negotiating a 


series of six musical spectaculars for next 


season. 


Pope Pius XII sent the Red Skeltons 
a special message of condolence when 
their son, Richard, died of leukemia re. 
cently. ABC's radio web, which al- 
ready has slashed programing by 50 per 
cent in an effort to overcome losses esti- 
mated at $2,000,000 a year, is due to slash 
some more in the near future. . .. George 
Murphy, now an executive with Desilu, is 
talking a filmed 
Greer Garson. 


series with 
. The switch of Play- 
house 90 to New York next season will 


comedy 


be a serious loss to Hollywood if it takes 
place as planned. However, West Coast- 
ers are pressuring to keep it there. 

Forrest Tucker is the odds-on choice for 
the lead in a Trader Horn series based 
on the great film of that name of thirty 
You may recall it meant a 
comeback for Harry Carey, that grand 


years ago. 


old man of Westerns, and stardom for 
Booth and Duncan Renaldo, 
who is now known as “The Cisco Kid” 
on TV... 
give up 
future. 


Edwina 


. Gene Raymond writes he'll 
acting for directing in the 
. . Dick Clark, ABC-TV’s “‘fair- 
haired boy” and the biggest teen-age 
attraction on the air, canceled plans for 
a coast-to-coast tour of his Dick Clark’s 
Caravan as a result of rock-’n’-roll riots 


in Baltimore and other cities. 


Word is Film Academy people will 
their “Oscar” NBC 
for two more years, then switch to a 
three-network hook-up “in the interest 
of better 


present shows on 


service.” Congratula- 
That’s another giant step in the 
More Our Gang 
Comedies are due for release to TV, in 
addition to 48 Crime Does Not Pay and 
65 Passing Parade shorts, the latter with 
John Nesbitt. Dennis Day has 
signed to star in Pardon My Glove on 


public 
tions. 
right direction. 


Broadway this’ fall but is keeping it a 
secret for some reason. Very, very tal- 
ented fellow. Fess “Davy Crockett” 
Parker and Sal Mineo co-starring in 
Tonka, the story of one of Gen. George 
Custer’s aides. Film will be shown on 
two consecutive Disneyland programs 
during the coming season... . 
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Mos. ADULT EDUCATION CENTERS 
ured CANA CONFERENCE 
> Lost ae se CATHOLIC ACTION FEDERATIONS 
Holi. CFM .. YOW © ves 
pic. 
work 
nal CATHOLIC INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 4 
on CATHOLIC COUNCIL ON WORKING LIFE 3 
ngec 
— WORK 3 
rmer 
some 
reen 
ing a 
next 
ltons 
when 
a re- 
h al- 
) per 
esti 
slash 
orge 
lu, is 
with 
se WEST 
will 
takes 
Oast- SU PERIOR 
e for 
pased . 
hirty Mention “21” in New York and a helpful 
nt a citizen will send you off in the general di- 
rand rection of a famous night club. Mention 
a “21” to a Chicago Catholic, however, and 
Kid” very likely you'll get detailed directions to 
he'll the building that is the heart of the city’s 
es) Da Catholic action. The address is 21 West 
‘fair. Superior, a building in a declining near 
: ps be North Side neighborhood. Inside are the 
aes e headquarters of some of Chicago’s most vital 
riots Catholic lay organizations: The Catholic 
Council on Working Life: The Catholic In- 
terracial Council: Work, “the newspaper for 
aa all who work for a living”: and the arch- 
“« & diocesan Adult Education Centers, one of 
erest the country’s most advanced programs of 
tula- Catholic adult education. Until very re- 
the cently, “21” also housed Chicago’s Cana 
te. Conference headquarters and the Catholic 
—? Action Federation. Although these have 
with been forced to expand to another office 
has nearby, the spirit that links them to the 
e on other groups at “21” remains unbroken. It 
aes is the spirit of dedication to the task of re- 
2 : storing the world to Christ through society s 
y in normal institutions. 
Orge 
1 on 3 A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
rams The center of much of Chicago Catholic action is this building in a declin- 
ing North i. A sh where barefoot children play on the doorstep Photographs by Jacques Lowe 
THE SicN e Jury, 1958 3] 











Above, Msgr. John J. Egan, 


rector of Chicago Cana 


C 


Conferences for married 





ht, M Daniel 
vell, chaplain jo? 
adult education centers, 
Council on Working Life, 
and Interrac 


2 lwest SUPERIOR 


Working in the same spirit in different areas of action, the people at “21” 


are helping form a Catholic community that is alert and spiritually mature 


The results of all the activity at 21 West Su- 
perior are obviously too elusive to measure. 
How do you evaluate the effect of an adult edu- 
cation seminar in theology. or on conformity, 


What rule tells the 


value of an informal meeting between labor and 


or on Sacred Scripture? 


management. the worth of a single issue of a 
newspapel! dedicated to helping people see the 
implications of their job? What rat- 


ing is to be put on years of effort toward creat- 


apostol ( 


ing charitable relations among the races? Who 
can see. except two or three generations from 
now. the final results of the active participation 


of parents in groups aimed at making marriage 


7 he é ti Driests 
hehi 2 11 f 
Vsgr. W J. Ouinn 
10 Catholic 
Iction Fr or 
Imbiorski, 


Ouinn 


] 











Council 





happier and holier? Clearly, no one can; but this 
does not mean the results are not real. As Msgr. 
William J. Quinn, director of the Catholic Action 
Federation, says: “There are abundant signs of a 
new religious maturity among our people. a new 
sense of responsibility toward their families, their 
parishes, and their communities. People no longer 
want to listen passively after getting a taste of 
their own potentialities for goodness: they want 
to participate actively. This new maturity among 
Catholic parents is bound to mean a tremendous 
renewal among their children. We won't see the 
end of this until their children in turn reach 
adulthood.” 





Russell Barta, left, and his assistant, Vail Scott, discuss newt 


project of adult education centers, a course for laymen in eval 
tion of motion pictures. Program works through neighborhe 











cen 
the 
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Lloyd Davis directs activities of Catholic Interracial Council, Bob Senser, left, edits Work, the lively, matter-of-fact 
which has been a leader for years in improving race relations newspaper that promotes apostolic motivation for careers 
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; newt centers in different parts of the archdiocese, features courses in Busy Ed Marciniak, director of Catholic Council on 
» evalu theology, Scripture, the humanities and fine arts, social and politi- Working Life, has national reputation as social action 
borho@ cal education. The organization also sponsors seminars and lectures leader, inspires a great deal of what goes on at “21 
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coast-to-coast television 


five mi 


EVERY WEEKDAY morning, betweer 
five and eight a.M., thirty-one-year-old 
Robert Keeshan ages forty years. When 
he leaves his little house in West Islip, 
Long Island, he is a short, alert, hearty 
young man with dark brown hair and 
i clean-shaven face. Three hours late1 
he has become a rotund, old grand 
father, with white hair, white eyebrows, 
and a big white mustache, who shuffles 
about with the air of a good-natured 
seal 

Chis aging process is not caused by 
his ordeal of driving into New York 
City from the suburbs. The transforma 
tion is deliberately undertaken to make 
Bob Keeshan’s appearance more suitable 
for the television role he plays for fou 
to five million children from coast 
to coast. Bob Keeshan is “Captain 
Kangaroo.” 

The Captain bears little resemblance 
to a kangaroo. He gets his name from 
his uniform’s bulging pockets, big as a 
kangaroo’s pouch. In them, the Captain 
carries toys, games, books, and a wide 
variety of gadgets, which he will dis- 
play to his audience. 

Many of Keeshan’s audience are pre- 
school children who are at loose ends 
in the morning furor while Mother is 
trying to get Dad's breakfast, launch 
the older children off to school, feed the 
baby, and do the dishes. The pro- 
eram also draws a large number of other 
children who have not yet left for 
school or who are sick at home. Satur- 
days, the audience is made up mostly 
of the six-to-nine age group. Astonish 
ingly enough, adults account for nearly 
a third of the viewers. They apparently 
pause to see what their offsprir 


1g are 
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“Captain Kangaroo,” unmasked. 
Bob Keeshan is number one baby-sitter on 
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till room in the 
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by JEANNE WEBBER 





Hugh Brennan (“Mr. Greenjeans” ) helps along act on “Captain’s” set 


watching and then fall under the Cap 
tain’s spell. 

Keeshan was born at Lynbrook, Long 
Island, but grew up in Forest Hills. He 
was one of four children in a closely 
knit Catholic family. His eldest child, 
Michael, has just begun school; the 
others, Laurie Margaret, four, and 
Maeve, three, are still in nursery school. 
One of Keeshan’s tasks at home is to 
help the children in homework. He is a 
strong believer that even children in 
first grade should have homework. He 
is convinced that this is the period 
when basic work habits are formed. 

\mong other convictions of Keeshan’s 


is that children should pray. As a Cath 


olic, he has fostered the habit of prayer 


in his own children. Nearly everyone 
endorses Keeshan’s idea of ending each 
program with the simple reminder, 
“Don’t forget to say your prayers to 
night, will you?” 

indirectly, Keeshan has learned from 
his own family a great deal about the 
interests of children. Live animals are 
often seen on his program because dogs, 
cats, turtles, and tropical fish play a 
large part in his qwn home. 

Keeshan’s love and respect for chil 
dren comes through the character of 
“Captain Kangaroo.” He is convinced 
that children have discrimination and 
taste. “You don’t have to yell at them 
as though they were deaf to hold their 
attention,” he says. “Nor do you have 


























Introducing youngsters to masterpieces of art. 


to keep them on the edge of their 
chairs with a noisy, stimulating racket 
all the time. If you can be interesting, 
in.a way they understand, they'll listen.” 

The Captain believes that children 
are basically eager to learn about new 
things and that learning. 
Every one of his programs has 
feature that is more than simply fun. 
It may be a 


they enjoy 


some 


demonstration of what 
some familiar article is made of, a bit 
of nature study, a safety lesson. 

“We don’t we, 
that we won't play in the street,” the 
Captain reminds his young viewers. “We 
have an agreement with the cars. We 
won't play in the street, and they won't 
play on the sidewalk—wouldn’t cars 
look silly on the sidewalk?” According 
to the Captain’s mail, this approach has 
more effect than threats of punishment 
or hints of destruction. 

Keeshan has liked dramaties since he 
was in high school. Even then, he 
started working with NBC during sum- 
mer vacations. After serving with the 
Marines during World War II, he re- 
turned to NBC, when television was in 
its infancy. Here it that he first 
tied up in a minor way with Bob Smith's 
Howdy Doody program for children. 
Soon he emerged as the famous clown 
“Clarabelle,” the willful mischief-maker 
who hid things, obstructed the plot, and 
chased other characters around the set. 

After five years of “Clarabelle,” Kee- 
shan got a chance to have a television 
show of his own, built around another 


have an agreement, 


was 


character called 


“Corny the Clown.” 
It was still a rather noisy part, and it 
Bob. He 
Jack Miller, 
children 


was not and 


talked it 


deserved 


satisfactory to 
his producer, 
over, figured some- 
thing more human, and came up with 
“Tinker the Toymaker.” “Tinker” was 
an elderly character of the European 
fairy-story type who showed off toys, 
played records, told stories, and occa- 
sionally worked in 
that 
absorb. 


educational 
three- to eight-vear-olds 
CBS asked Keeshan 
and Miller to develop a network pro- 
eram along the lines of “Tinker” but 
with a central character who was closer 
to children’s everyday experience. 
After a huddle, they conceived a 
setting that would be something like a 
museum, but not that name. It 
would have a custodian who would ad- 
and 


some 
things 
could 


with 


them around. 
This is essentially Keeshan’s role. 

To move the action along, 
Hugh Brennan, as the 
laconic farmer named “Mr. Greenjeans,” 
and some engaging puppet characters 
created by Cosmo Allegretti. 


mit visitors show 


Keeshan 
is assisted by 


The program went on the air in 1955. 
It was soon being acclaimed by parents 
as the best children’s show 


ever pro- 


duced. 





JEANNE C. WEBBER, formerly on the 
editorial staffs of Time and Fortune, is now 
doing freelance writing. She has written 
articles for the New York Times Magazine 
and for scientific periodicals. 





The “Captain” explains the original Raoul Dufy painting 


There are no 
badmen on the 
that, for those 


guns, no outlaws, no 
Keeshan remarks 


who want to see that side 


show. 


of life, there are plenty of other pro- 
grams on the air. Shooting, killing. war, 
deceit, and gangster-like behavior can 


be found on T\ 
day or night. 
that his few hours 


almost any hour of the 
determined 
(nearly five) shall be 
wholly warm and _ pleasant. 

One of the mothers like 
about show is his 


Keeshan is 


things best 


Keeshan’s solicitude 
gveneral. He got the 


“Be good to Mommy” 


for mothers in 
idea of declaring 
days, when children were supposed to 
be especially 
around the 
wrote 


helpful and = considerate 
When 
one was making 


house. mother 
that her little 
quite a distinction in behavior between 
“Be Good” and 
Keeshan decided that 
be a 


one 


ordinary days, 
every 


“Be Good to Mommy” 


davs 
day should 
From 
he gets this point across 
to his junior audience. 


day. 
time to time, 


before the 
kindly old grandfather puttering around 
with he sometimes feels that this 
is not the best to exhibit the keen 
and nimble mental qualities that are in 


\ppearing world as a 


toys, 


way 


such demand for successful men today. 
But as the hands of the studio clock 
creep up to eight and Bob Keeshan 


knows that millions of parents are about 
to entrust thei him for a 
little while, he realizes that there is still, 
after all, a place in the atomic age for a 
man who loves children and knows how 
to make them happy. : 


children to 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


SIGNeost 


that the Scriptures are not always self-explanatory, that the 


Out of Date 


Protestant friends st follow dietary restrictions specified 
n the Old Testament and abstain from pork and shell 
fish. They also. observe the Lord’s Day on Saturday.— 


4. W., St. Louis, Mo. 


\ccording to the Mosaic Law, animals, birds, 





and fish were classified as clean or unclean. All 
creeping things were considered unclean. To 


( disregard such laws entailed disobedience and 
mh 


legal defilement. Even after the Old Law was 
’ supplanted by the New, the early Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity were hesitant to break with 
\ the past. Your Christian friends of 1958 are, 
aoe J indeed. diehards. Suggest that they read the 
eS of Acts of the Apostles. In the tenth chapter, 
10-17) the account of the Lord’s mandate to Peter should 
help settle their consciences 
\s for the observance of the Lord’s Day, we must re- 
member that the essential feature of that law is moral, not 
ceremonial. It is essential that a dav of the week be as 
signed directly and predominantly to the worship of God. 
It belongs to competent authority to specify the “how” of 
that tribute to God. To change the observance of the 
Lord’s Day from Saturday to Sunday was another emphasis 
upon the New Law: it also memorialized the Lord’s resur- 
rection—the keystone miracle of Christianity—which occurred 
on a Sunday: to make such a change was within the com- 
petence of the \postles. as the successors to the ruling power 
of Christ. For St. Paul (Acts 20:7 and 1 Cor. 16:2) the 
Lord’s Day is the “first day of the week.” So, too, with the 
very earliest successors of the \postles. From the Christian 
viewpoint, the change from Saturday to Sunday is not only 
authorized but also appropriate. 


. ss or eT) 
Ves” or/and “No 
. : 
When were Cathol cs first encouraged lo read the B ble ? 
Does a breakag ol the ten Command nts of God and 
thre wx Prec pi ot the Church alwa nuolve mortal 
ne Hou about ¢ fi? meat on I ad deliberate |? 


J. M., CLEVELAND, Onto 


Although the impression is still current here and there, and 
always will be, that Catholics are not encouraged to read 


the Bible, the impression is nonetheless untrue \s a matter 


of principle, we have certain attitudes toward the Bible and 
its reading, which are only too olten misconstrued. For ex 
ample we object Lo thre r¢ iding in public schools ol oun 
reliable versions of the Bible and to its interpretation by 
teachers of any and every creed or no creed at all. On the 
streneth of the Bible itself, we maintain that there is an 
other, equally important, source of Divine Revelation 
namely, Tradition. or the Word of God as originally trans 
mitted by word of mouth Theretore., brethren, stand fast: 
ind hold the traditions which you have learned. whether by 

] 


word, or by our epistle 2? ‘Thess. 2:14). Finally, we maintain 


written Word of God needs reliable interpretation. The 
American Constitution and Bill of Rights are excellent 
documents, but we depend upon the Supreme Court for 
interpretation and application. St. Peter warns us against 
the pitfalls of private, individual interpretation of God's 
inspired Word: “Certain things hard to be understood 
which the unlearned and the unstable wrest to their own 
destruction.” (2 Peter 3:16). But it does not follow, from the 
attitudes above itemized and explained, -that we are op 
posed to a balanced reading of the Bible. 

To incur the guilt of mortal sin, three factors must be 
verified—a grave or very serious matter, sufficient reflection, 
and full consent of the will. Such is the threefold norm for 
appraising the guilt of any infraction of the ten Com 
mandments or the six Precepts. In itself, eating meat is as 
neutral as eating fish, whether on Friday or any other day 
It becomes sinful solely because imposed upon us gravely 
as an act ol penance by our competent ruling authority. 
To eat meat on Friday deliberately is not sinful, if we have 
a sufhicient excusing cause. Such a cause is a rather rare 
exception and decision should be referred to a priest. 


Valid or Not? 


Assuming their freedom to marry one another, does the 
Church recognize as valid the marriage of two non-Catho 
lics before a JP or minister, if either or both parties are 
unbaptized?—]. D.. VAN Nuys, CALIP. 


Yes. The Church recognizes the validity of the following 
non-Catholic marriages, whether before a JP or a minister: 
a) two baptized Protestants; b) a baptized and an unbaptized 
person; c) two unbaptized parties. 


Out of Place 


Eighteen years ago, a man married a non-Catholic before 
a JP. has not been to Mass since. May he be an official 
witness at his brother's nuptial Mass?—J. W., River 
Ence, N. J. 


If his brother’s outlook were normal, he would not want a 
best man who has lost his good standing in the Church 
Nor will the officiating priest permit him to function as an 
official witness—he has no choice but to bar him on. the 
grounds of grave unworthiness «and scandal. When an in 
valid marriage can easily be rectified, it is a human mystery 
that nothing is done about it, to the detriment of husband, 
wife, and children—and eventually—the children’s children. 


Don’t Dabble! 


Is it sinful for a Catholic to read Billy Graham. or Oral 
Roberts, or Dean Pike? Or to listen to them on TV? How 
about Rosicrucian writings?—]. P.. BAYONNE, N. J. 


To say the least, it is a waste of time. “The Church is graced 
with the fullness of Christ’s teaching, ruling, and sanctifying 


\ssuming you are convinced of that, why 


Compe tence, 
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bother with anything which is, at best, ersatz Christianity? 
Life is all too short—we need all the time, human talent, 
and grace we can muster to deepen our faith and hope. 
Furthermore, only too many Catholics are incapable of 
recognizing “‘what’s wrong with the picture” in the case of 
Graham the emotionalist, Roberts the charlatan, and 
Pike the renegade Catholic. If you value your sanity, steer 
dear of Rosicrucian publications. Rather, join a Catholic 
study club in your local parish, and you will have cut out 
for yourself a lifetime of fascinating religious education. 


No Fanfare 


Twenty-seven years ago, we were married by a Protestant 
minister. We are anxious to right the wrong, now and 
for eternity. The invalidity of our marriage is unknown. 
Can it be rectified at some distant place, to avoid scandal 
as well as business embarrassment to my non-Catholic 
husband?—T. L., Totrpo, Onto. 


According to Church Law, the sacraments are 
available to all those who seek them reason- 
ably. It is a time-honored expression that the 
sacraments were provided by Christ for us way- 
farers. In this case, there is a call for the 
sacrament of reconciliation and for matrimony. 
Since your invalid marriage was so secret as to 
occasion no scandal, there is no reason to make 
amends publicly. In your case, the best course 
sis to apply for the validation of your marriage 
at the Bishop’s matrimonial office, 807 Superior Street, 
Toledo 4. You will be received kindly and no one will be 
the wiser except those who have to know. 


ee 


“Visibility—Zero”’ 


What's wrong with the following—if anything? a) Is it 
consistent with Catholic teaching to pray that “all men 
should be free to worship as conscience may direct?” b) 
Since Mary is the Mother of God, and God the Father of 
us all, Mary is the Mother of her Father. c) The authoress 
of “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn” allegedly married outside 
the Church. It was claimed that buyers of her book were 
accomplices in her grave sin. d) It has been claimed that 
Judas was the “best of the twelve,’ because he incurred 
eternal damnation in order that, through betrayal, the 
divine sacrifice might be accomplished.—P. W., RopMan, 
CANAL ZONE. 


No wonder you suspect most of the above to be absurd, 
despite the prominence of the authors. The notions under 
b, c, and d, indicate “mental visibility—zero!” a) There is 
nothing ‘“‘wrong with that picture.” In action, conscience 
is a practical judgment of reason as to the morality of what 
we are about to do. We should not act with a doubtful, un- 
settled conscience—it should be certain. To act with a doubt- 
ful conscience is to risk doing the wrong thing. Conscience 
should be not only certain, but also correct. However, it 
can happen, through no fault of our own, that conscience— 
although certain—is incorrect. We are morally obliged to act 
according to our lights and to follow conscience when it is 
certain. ‘Therefore, it is quite sound to pray that “all men 
be free to worship according to conscience.” Even though 
the Church claims and realizes that she alone is the one, 
true Church, no convert is ever accepted unless conscien- 
tiously convinced of that claim. 

b) Will Durant should have known better than to argue 
so untidily! ‘There is and can be only one and the very same 
divine nature. But that nature is possessed by three Persons 
—each distinct frem the others. Because the Second Person, 
the Son, is as divine as the Father and Holy Spirit, Mary is 
the Mother of God. But it does not follow at all that she 


is also the Mother of the First and Third Persons. Only 
the Second Person of the Trinity became incarnate. 

The precisely proper name of the First Person of the 
Trinity is Father. That name is based upon His relationship 
to His only-begotten, eternal, divine Son. In that sense, the 
First Person is not the Father of us all; hence, Mary is not 
the Mother of her Father. God is the Father of us all only in 
the sense that, by divine grace, He adapts us to become His 
adopted children. 

c) This seems like a fantastic attempt at “guilt by associa- 
tion.” There is no necessary connection between the morality 
of a book and the validity of the author’s marriage. An 
author validly married within the Church could, possibly, 
write the worst book ever. To condemn as an “accomplice 
in mortal sin” anyone who might read a book authored by 
an invalidly married Catholic is the last word in absurdity. 

d) The foibles of the human mind tax credibility more 
than do divine mysteries! It does not follow, because Christ 
foresaw that He would be betrayed by one of His own 
or because He predicted His betrayal, that Judas was in any 
way compelled or justified in “volunteering” to betray his 
Master, “incurring eternal damnation in order to make the 
divine sacrifice possible!” It is typical of certain so-called 
Christian elements to try to transpose a traitorous renegade 
into a hero of self-sacrifice. Thus to attempt a watering down 
of Judas’ share in the guilt of deicide is to implicate Christ 
Himself as a conspirator. One may as well try to exonerate 
the devil for exemplifying the justice of God toward the 
wicked. 


Confused 


In the March issue of “Sign Post,” you state that since an 
infallible Pope must know his own competence, the de- 
termination of just what pertains to faith and morals must 
be part and parcel of that competence. But suppose we 
Catholics knew that the Pope had attempted an unwar- 
ranted definition?—F. D., Wrest HARTFORD, CONN. 


You suppose the impossible. Hence, there could not be 
grounds for disregarding your so-called attempted definition. 
Once you admit that the Pope cannot lapse into the mistake 
of an attempted, unwarranted definition of our Faith, 
logically you must admit that we cannot recognize what 
does not and cannot happen. Think it over again! 


Forbidden Books 


As a professor, I have to be acquainted with all literature. 
Have I any leeway in reading books listed on the “Index 
of Prohibited Books’? My Catholic education has been 
A-1.—I. G., JAMEsTowNn, N. Y. 


You state that you would like to be free to read all books 
without a bad conscience—a “tall order!” It is only the 
imaginary superman who is immune to contamination by 
any and all germs—whether physical or moral. In the first 
place, the reading of dangerous material—whether in book 
form or otherwise—is contrary to the very law of nature. 
Reading matter is morally bad if it endangers faith or morals. 
We are no more free to poison the mind than the body. 
Evil has no rights. The recognized advisability of book 
burning dates back to apostolic times. (Acts 19:19) The 
official Index of the Church lists only the dangerous publica- 
tions to which the attention of the Holy See has been called. 
A complete list of such material would be endless. You are 
mistaken in thinking that the Council of 
the listing of dangerous books as 
ignorant only.” 


Trent ordered 
a protection for “the 
Unbalanced scholars make the worst heretics. 
A yen for limitless freedom can be suicidal. No intelligent, 
sane man wants what is not good for him. 
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Without any contradiction of reasonable restrictions, per- 


mission may be obtained in exceptional cases, for sufhicient 
protessional reasons, to read books which have been black- 
listed. A layman’s petition for this permission should be 
letter 


submitted to the 


from his contessor. ‘The 
Ordinary of the 


is delegated by the Holy See to grant such permissions, with 


accompanied by a 
should be 


petition 


diocese, who 


certain exceptions and precautions. 


Unique 
My unbelieving brother-in-law delights in twittinge us as 
to why the Blessed Virgin appears to Catholics only. — 
W. E., Rirton, N. Y. 
Your skeptical brother-in-law may as well add 
another question or two. Why is it that veri- 


fied cases of stigmata and canonization miracles 
Catholics? 
advert to the fact that the apparitions of the 


are found only among Does he 


Blessed Virgin are not merely alleged by some 





mt few Catholics, but ofhicially acknowledged by 


all Catholics because of the accompaniment of 


miracles? In revealing and establishing Chris 


tianity, it was characteristic of the Founder to 


point to His miracles as divine credentials. The implication 


was and still is obvious. Since there can be no genuine 
miracle without the intervention of divine power, and since 
the Almighty cannot endorse what is false, a miracle certifies 


that the doctrine 


and must be true 


divinely connected with the miracle Is 


The universal appe al of a muracle as a foolproot sign 


of divine power and approval is typified by quotations from 


the sacred record, such as the following: “Art thou he that 
is to come? Jesus said: Relate to John (the Baptist) what 
you have seen and heard. The blind see, the lame walk 

the dead rise again. (Matt. 11:3-5). “If I do not the works 


of my Father, believe me not! But if | do—though you will 
not believe me—believe the works, that you may know and 
believe (John 10:37, 38). Again: “What manner of 
man is this, for the winds and the sea obey him!” (Matt. 
8:27). In the ninth chapter of St. John, read the amusing ac 
count of the wiseacres who tried to browbeat the parents 
of the man born blind. 

Your twitter should know that, according to all scholars 
who deserve to be classified as scholars, whether Catholic 


or non-Catholic, the Scriptures—whether divinely inspired 


or not—are, at least, reliable human history. He should also 
know that the medical 
places, hand 


whether cures ar¢ 


bureau at Lourdes and other such 


who down the definitive judgments as to 


real and supernatural, are hard-headed 


scientists—non-Catholic as well as Catholic 


Marian Yea 
ture pertinent to the apparitions and cures at 
Why not 


During the cur 


rent there is available an abundance of litera 


Lourdes and 


Fatima. share a reading of it with 


your brother 
in-law? It may help him to reason out the only possible 
answer to his own question 
“Living Saints” 
Please he lp p ad animated discu . ] e’ live any 


If so, 
death? 


who are they? Or do the 


b) Does Ore 


living saints? 


saints only afte? Robe rls ve lly De) 
form the miracles j 


ried outside the Church and not been to church since 
what should he do to regain a footing?—Y. ‘J 


ie As 


ST. JAMES, 


a) The canonization of a saint is so important because it 
gives every Catholic an infallible assurance that that person 
model for imitation for all us way 


is in heaven and Its a safe 


a8 


credited to him? c) If a person has mar- 


then, 


farers who are still groping toward heaven. The assurance js 
infallible because of the competence of the Church in what. 
ever pertains to faith and morals and because of the endorse 
ment of Divine miracles. 

However, the Church does not canonize anyone who is stil] 
in the process of living out his or her span of mortal lif 
Until the closure of mortal life, we are still on probation, 
\s long as we are on probation, and despite the probability 
to the contrary, the saintly can lapse and the sinful can r 
pent—even at the proverbial eleventh hour, as did Dismas, the 
Good Thief. 
decade of years in the history of the Church, when we have 
bereft of 
onizations have taken place annually. Hundreds of canoniza 


There has never been a century, or even 4 


been saints. Especially within recent times, can 
tion causes are now pending. We have no reason whatever 
to suppose that, in the years to come, there will be a shortage 
of deserving cases. Hence, we may reasonably assume that 
there are many to-be-canonized saints living in today’s world 
Important though canonization is, that honor is earned 
during mortal life on earth. 

b) In any discussion of miracles, we Cannot overemphasiz 
the fact that a genuine miracle is a Divine accomplishment- 
even though the Almighty may deign to employ a human 
being as His instrument. Miracles are wrought for more than 
one purpose. “The direct result is the cure of a human ail 
ment. The indirect but predominant purpose is the divin 
endorsement of truth. Since Roberts is not preaching Chris 
tianity as revealed by Christ, it is an out-and-out impossibility 
that his brand olf Christianity be vouched for by 
Then, 


alleged cures to be screened with the scientific thoroughness 


clivine 


wonders. too, it goes without saying that, were his 


so typical of Lourdes and Fatima, his claims would not last 


overnight. From the gullible, O Lord, deliver us! 
c) In detail, procedure would have to vary somewhat, ac 
cording to the background 


took plac« 


incurred. If 


olf wrongdoing. If the marriag 


before an heretical minister, excommunication 


was before a JP, the marriage is nonetheless 
invalid. If both parties are now free to marry, the marriagt 
rectified. If the 
that she 


to the Catholic education of offspring—otherwise, 


can be legal wife is a non-Catholic, it is 


essential sincerely sign the customary promises as 


there is no 
insurance policy whatever against the perpetuation of the 


original tragedy among the children. If the marriage cannot 


be rectified, and if there are no offspring, the best: solution 


would be civil divorce. His ove all objective should be to so 
arrange his affairs and so dispose his attitude as to become 
entitled to thr 


faith, his only hope is that he pray with the humility and 


sacrament of reconciliation. If he has lost his 


earnestness of a beggar. 


Same Old Story 


I confess the san 
No one could be as perfect as | 
M. L., Pomona, CAtir. 


I dislike going to confession, It 
as I did as a little girl! 


sound in the confessional. 


forty 


to tell a small lie—that you at 


would the lie be 


It would not “be nice neat 
First of all you 
very thankful that all these years 


you have had to confess nothing wors« 


on. Friday’—nor small. 


should, very humbly, be 


than what serious 
sinners would incorrectly classify as mere peccadilloes, When 
wholeheartedly, even 
that 
uncanonized—is — guilty 
habitually of deliberate venial sin. But even saints, despite 


devoted to each other 
Little 
whether 


two pt rsons are 


the so-called things are important, For reason 


no saint canonized — ot 
their vigilance, find themselves committing “sins of surprise” 
—imperfections due to momentary thoughtlessness or weak- 
ness. To diminish those imperfections, it is a sacramental 
stratagem to confess not only what happened, but the why 


and how ol it—and to resolve accordingly. 
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To the average American with a normal 
interest in the “athlete” 
suggests a carrot-shaped male animal in 


games, word 
his middle twenties measuring about six- 
feet-three from heel to haircut, weigh- 
ing approximately 220 pounds, prefer- 
ably but not necessarily pleasing to the 
maidenly eye. That is to say, a creature 
cut along the lines of Bob Mathias, the 
decathlon star and football player. 

British tastes might run more to the 
pattern of Roger Bannister, the rather 
bony, spade-jawed young doctor who 
was the first human to travel a mile in 
les than four minutes under his own 
the ideal of 


the Japanese is one of those 400-pound 


power. Chances are beau 
casks of suet who excel at sumo wrestling. 
Outside the Pygmy hardly 


nybody would describe an athlete as a 


jungles, 
jung 


tough and stringy old gentleman in his 
lorty-third year, not much bigger than 
ifighting rooster, with a scrawny neck, 
bat ears, large hands, and a nose bigger 
than any man needs for 


breathing, 
melling, or blowing. 








Arcaro adjusts his “skull cap” before a race 


Nevertheless, it is the notion here 
that when sports historians of the fu- 
ture have compared the demi- 
totted up their 
accomplishments, it will be agreed that 
the finest athlete of them all 
squirt named 


Arcaro. 


sweaty 
gods of our time and 


was an 


undersized George Ed- 


ward 
businessman whose office is 
up on neck of a running horse. 
Not that lion of the 
English prize ring, Mr. Fainting Phil 
Scott, earned a fortune by clutching his 
abdomen and 


He is a 
the 


since prostrate 


“Foul!”’—not 
since then has any man got so far sitting 


screaming, 


down as George Edward. 

Eddie shrewd, nervy 
knowing, articulate, outspoken man who 
bestrides his profession as securely as 


Arcaro is a 


he straddles the withers of a two-year-old 
Unlike boxers and 
weight-lifters who must do their jobs 


horse. bowlers and 
unaided, he always has a horse to help 
him. It is common talk among horses 
that the lucky steed is the one with 


Arcaro to help him in the home stretch. 


HE HAS 
A HORSE 
To Help Him 


There isn’t a better athlete 
about than a little giant 


named George Edward Arcaro 


by RED SMITH 


One day, Ted Atkinson and Conn 
McCreary lounged in the sunshine out- 
side the jockeys’ room at Hialeah. It be- 
hooves race trackers in Florida to keep 
abreast of developments in California, 
and Atkinson had reading the 
charts on the races at Santa Anita, par- 


been 


ticularly a stakes which Arcaro’s mount 
had won by the scantiest margin possi- 
ble. 
“How about that finish in California?” 
Ted said. “Three noses on the 
“Yeah,” McCreary said. 
know who’s got the biggest 


>> 


post.” 
“And 


nose, 


you 


On the lips of a bathing beauty judge 
in Atlantic City, this may not have been 
high praise. On McCreary’s it was. 


Big, strong baseball players get tired 


in a season of 154 games, and the fans 
realize that. Fighters wear out inside 
ten three-minute rounds. Quarter-milers 
fall on their faces after 440 yards. 


They're all athletes. Consider a jockey 
who rides 1,500 races a year. Five times 
a day around the calendar, he’s up there 
with his 100 pounds or so of muscle 
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and brain trying to dominate 1,000 _ riders received instructions for a rendez- winners of 3,000 races. Arcaro has riddg 
pounds of headstrong, headlong animal — vous and payoff at a Miami filling sta- more than 4,000 winners. To apprecig 
barreling through -traffic at thirty-five tion. There were G-Men on the case and ~~ what that means, one should know th 
miles an  hour—without hydromatic Conn told them he had promised his — riding’ 300 winners in a year is 4 
drive. friend Pat Lynch, of the New York — equivalent of a pitcher winning thir 
The physical strain is: the least of it. Journal-A merican, first crack at the story games in a season. 
In all recognized sports—unless you rec when it broke. Oh no, the G-Men said, In order to score in 4,000 races, 
ognize auto racing—the jockey is the only — they couldn’t show favoritism to any man would have to ride 300 winne 
man who takes his life in his hands single newspaper. a year for thirteen years in a 1m 
every time he goes out to compete. He Most sports writers have friends among — Arcaro’s biggest year produced 205 wi 
knows it, and he carries that knowledg« the professionals. They're grateful for ners. He specializes in winning the } 
as a burden other athletes don’t have. a news break, but they appreciate that — ones, and he’s been doing it since hors 
Yet somehow the best of sports fans sel circumstances often make this difficult. were invented. 
dom recognize jockeys as athletes In this instance, McCreary had nothing Statistics are a measure of perfon 
It isn’t as though these little guys at stake except his life. Even so, he re ance, but they're dull reading. What 
were unaware of the risks. There was fused to play except on his terms man says reflects what he is. Whe 
another occasion when McCreary and He plumped down on a sofa and Arcaro won the 1957 Preakness Stak 
Atkinson were talking. Ted was speak folded his arms. His feet didn’t reach aboard Bold Ruler he rode back to tj 
ing sympathetically of the hard life that the floor. winner's circle, jumped down and apol 
a trainer lives, the worry and heartburn ‘No Lynch,” he said, “no cops-and- — gized to Mrs. Henry Carnegie Phip C1 
and hopes and disappointments robbers.” owner of the colt: “I’m sorry I got yo —_ 
“Yeh,” Conn said, “but they got one Pat Lynch got the story. horse beat in the Derby, Mrs. Phipps. Hq’ ce 
thing going that we don't have.” However, that’s a digression. This knows more about racing than I do.” oo 2 
“What's that?” piece is about Eddie Arcaro, an athlete. In the Kentucky Derby, he explain oe 
“Thev ain't gonna get killed.” M<« He rides horses. He shoots golf in the that evening, he had tried to rate Bo 1863 
Creary said. low 80's, which is pretty good for a guy Ruler off the pace and took all the ry ne 
Not that McCreary is afraid of being too small to hit the ball out of his own — out of the horse by fighting him whe Sure 
killed. Three or four winters ago in shadow. Put up a challenge, and he'll — the colt wanted to go. TF vn 
Florida, an extortionist was working on — dance, sing, shoot craps, fight, or run. When Ismael Valenzuela won this y¢ enant 
him and Atkinson. All the man wanted The baseball people did handsprings with Tim ‘Tam, his first Derby mour Sachi 
at first was tips on the races, but later this year when Stan Musial made his a man said to Eddie: “What a_toug a 3 
he demanded cash. In letters and phone 000th hit in the major leagues. It was break. If you hadn’t been commit of e 
calls he threatened to shoot both jockeys a proper cause for celebration, for in all to Jewel’s Reward, you could have hi Lee's 
promised to have McCreary’s hands the history of the game only seven men lim Lam for your sixth Derby winner preced 
chopped off so he never could rid had done it before him. “Tough break?” Eddie said. “It was ie Is 
again. Only six men in the United States, wonderful break for the kid, and | ee thi 
At length there came a night when the and seven in the world, have ridden needed it worse than me.” aihins 
, cringe 
tory S 
_ United Pre with 1 
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Aes SNPEATH OF A NATION 
W inne 
arog By Clifford Dowdey. 393 pages. 
05 wie Knopf. $5.00 
“al r rr This is the story of 
Lee and his men at 
efi f a Gettysburg, a battle 
What ef ' more fully — written 
Wh . about than any other 
Stak in our history. In fact, 
toll it is one of the literary 
apd phenomena — of our 
Phip, goo time that so much in- 
i 2 Mowaey terest still persists, 
“ an after almost a hundred years, in writings 
PS. He on the Civil War. 
do. Mr. Dowdey’s study provides fresh in- 
sep: sight into those crucial July days of 
© Bol 1863. As have so many before him, he 
he rug probes again the reasons for Lee’s 
1 whe failure. Not content with enumerating 
the various military lapses of Lee’s lieu- 
MS Ye tenants, Mr. Dowdey has plumbed the 
aati: psychiatric deeps to dredge up the under- 
tony lying motives and compulsions of each 
mitt of them. He leads us carefully from 
ve hi Lee’s conference with Jefferson Davis, 
MN E receding the invasion of the North, to 
UWaSH the last frustrating interview Lee had 
ind | on the field of battle with the South’s 
sulking Achilles, James Longstreet. We 
cinge at the picture of Lee, one of his- 
tory’s greatest Captains, wrestling futilely 
ed Pr with the fatuous Davis and the latter's 


Meee strategic follies. Gettysburg, Mr. Dowdey 


oa 


isconvinced, was actually lost before the 
two left the conference room. 

We are made privy to the frustrations 
in Ewell’s fatal paralysis before Culp’s 
Hill, the ingrained instability of A. P. 
Hill, who brought on the battle Lee did 
hot want to fight, and the wounded ego 
of Jeb Stuart, who left Lee blinded to 
pursue fresh laurels for his own brow. 

Nakedly revealed is the sick  jeal- 
ousy of Longstreet, which robbed him of 
’ his ability asa Corps Commander on the 

days that ability was most needed. The 

ations of these men are not merely 

chronicled, they are clinically diagnosed. 
Peat by long odds this is the most f{..scinating 
study of men and their motives to ap- 
pear in any recent review of a Civil War 
mgagement. 
mensions. 

The battle itself is fully and vividly 
described. There is, here, the smell of 
powder and the feel of death. The 
spectacle of Pickett’s men, pausing in a 
hurricane of carnage to calmly dress 
their lines as though on a_ parade 
fround, is one not to be soon forgotten, 





It is history in three di- 





The 
Geitysburg 


failure at 
is documented, we are con- 
vinced, as fully as ever it will be. 
Everything came unstuck in this fruit- 
‘less invasion. If mistakes could be made, 
the Confederates 


Guestion of Lee’s 


them, and the 
previously luckless Army of the Potomac 


made 


on this occasion could do nothing wrong. 
Only 
upon. 


one question was not touched 
Why should have ex- 


pected 60,000 destitute, poorly armed 


anyone 


troops to attack and overwhelm a mag- 
nificently equipped 


army of over 
100,000? 


It is the true measure of Lee 


was ever seriously 


that the possibility 
considered. 


VICTOR J. NEWTON, 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT 


By A. J. Cronin. 
Little, Brown. 


308 pages. 
$47.00 


lo praise the qualities 


which this reader ad- 
mires in this book is 
doubtless to reveal a 


hopelessly old-fashion- 
But 
wallowing, as a 


alter 
book 


nowa 


ed taste. 


reviewer must 





days. in the bitterness 


and 


A. J. Cronin 
the literary product of so many of the 


shapelessness of 


angry young men and other sordid 
cynics, how refreshing to come upon a 
novel with a hero who is neither de- 
praved nor caddish and which achieves 
its effect by such conventional  tech- 


niques as an interesting plot, penetrat- 
ing character delineation, and narrative 
skill. A. 


mastery ol 


J. Cronin has demonstrated his 
these techniques in an im- 
pressive number o 

The title of the 


the local 


previous novels. 
novel is also that of 
newspaper in a city in the 
north of England. The story tells of the 


strugele of the newsp ip r’s owner-edito1 


to preserve first its independence and 
finally its very existence against the 
steamroller aggression of one of the 
mammoth British newspaper combines 
seeking to extend its empire. 

The Northern 1 Grit has been the 


property, indeed the vocation, of Henry 
Page’s family since an ecighteenth-century 
forebear established it for the publica- 


tion of “All the news that’s fit to read.” 
For Henry, the struggle to preserve the 
Light is a fight for a whole view of life. 


He iS 
England, traditionally 
the England of the 
newspapers, which he 
but 


motivated by patriotic love of 


noble and fine; 
great independent 

has now seen all 
destroyed by the sensation-monger- 
ing press monopolies 


The battle very nearly finishes Henry, 


economically, socially, personally. His 
opponents wage wal with every weapon 
outlawed by decency and fair play. The 


story is well told and deserves the popu- 
lar success of its predecessors 
FENTON MORAN, 


FATHER CYCLONE 


By Daisy {mow 253 pages 
Messner. $3.95 
Father Lawrence Lynch, C.SS.R., was 
an extraordinary priest, short, squat, 
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combative, and colorful. His fiery nature 
produced sparks wherever he went. 
This book traces his career from Christ- 
mas Day, 1943, when he arrived on the 
island of New Caledonia as chaplain, 
to the evening, two years later, when a 
shrapnel burst cut him dead in a fox- 
hole at Okinawa; he died holding the 
Host in his hand, about to administer 
Communion to a dying GI. 

Since Father Lynch was a forceful, 
determined individual, filled with a 
faith, it natural that he 
should meet opposition, misunderstand- 
ing, and even animosity. It is to his 
eternal credit not simply that he tri- 
umphed—as he often did—but that he 
met his opponents with patience, under- 
standing and humanity. He did not 
rely upon anger, bullying, or rank—as 
Captain—to see his own will done. In- 
stead—and these are some of the book’s 
best moments—he prayed in various 
battered chapels that His will be done, 
and that he be given the humility and 
strength to abide by it. 

It is difficult to place the genre of 
this book; true 
incidents, it nonetheless 


zealous was 


based and 
a highly 
imaginative quality. Miss Amoury states 
that first work about Father Lynch 
was In the form of an Ave Maria radio 
script; the work for the 
most part, like a series of radio scripts, 


upon facts 


has 


her 


present reads, 


strung together by means of a central 
character. Its dialogue is brisk and 
forceful, and its characters sharply 


drawn. But the book lacks the over-all 
design and harmony of the work of the 
experienced biographer or novelist; its 
individual 


parts are 


than the whole. 


more impressive 
However, Father Lynch 
does come vividly to life in these pages; 
and in his moments, he—and the 
book—are definitely inspiring. 
RICHARD C. CROWLEY. 


best 


THE EDGE OF TOMORROW 


By Thomas A. Dooley, M.D. 208 pa 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


TP 
ges. 


$3.75 
Out of several months 
spent in the remote, 
backward kingdom of 
Laos, situated in the 
southern tip of Asia 
on the rim of Com- 
munist China, Dr. 
Thomas A. Dooley has 
written a vivid and 





T. A. Dooley 


illustrates in rough and unpolished prose 


man’s humanity to man and_ brother- 
hood in action. 

Dr. Dooley is the author of a previous 
book based on his experiences as an 
American naval doctor in Indochina 
after the fall of Dien Bien Phu. In the 
present book, the physician as a civilian 
leads five young Americans on a mission 


to bring kindness and medical treatment 


personal narrative that 


to people steeped in misery and ignor. 
ance. The doctor and his aides engage 
in the work without financial returp 
inspired by another man in anothe 
jungle, Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

The succeeded. A hospital 
was established in the jungle village 9 
Nam Tha, five from the Red 
border; hundreds of persons who wer 
refugees from hope found that the whit 
man’s hands could heal and comfor 
forlorn preys of the Communists wer 
exposed for the first time to the tende 
mercies of the white men from the West 

The book succeeds most when Dr 
Dooley steps aside and gives the stage 
to the natives of Laos so that the reader 
learns of their ways of life, their tradi. 
tions, their vast patience in hardship. 

Dr. Dooley’s narrative bears the marks 
of haste. However, in total effect, his 
book is inspiring and effective. 

ROBERT CORMIER 


mission 


miles 


HONG KONG 
Mona Gardner. 
Doubleday. 


401 pages. 
$4.5/) 


Local color from mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury China seeps graphically through 
Mona Gardner’s writing, drawing richly 
from the impressive scope of research 
noted in the bibliography. For that 
reason, the palatable presentation of 
history, not the interwoven 
venture, carries the interest. 

Just as the American Revolution was 
not fought 


fiction ad- 


because of a tea party in 
Boston, so the misnamed Opium War 
did not result directly from the for 
bidden narcotics traffic in which Ameri- 
cans and Europeans dabbled along the 
China coast.. The increasing restrictions, 
and the resentment kindled against 
alien merchants by centuries of Con. 
fucian custom, made an explosion in- 
evitable. Opium merely lit the fuse. 

Caught in the crossfire of interna 
tional argument is Gill Bennett, ex 
New York tea broker turned soldier of 
fortune and newly landed in Macao to 


speculate in dope. His immediate tie- 
ups with the winning combinations, 
both romantically and business-wise, 


stretch coincidence to the fine point, 
and his future is quite readily delivered 
in a pink beribboned package. But 
Gill’s is not the only uninspired role; 
other characters are equally stagey, s0 
that the trappings outshine the play. 

The picture of China, 
content to in a while 
other hammered up 
ports’ there, expands to a re 
vista of the Son of Heaven's 
However, all the — bravado 
leveled at foreign barbarians could not 
keep them walled out. Provoked once 
too often, the British took a_ fighting 
stand and acquired Hong Kong as 4 
port, without apparent effort. With the 


complacent 
remain 
nations 
trading 
vealing 
court. 


cocoon 


to open 
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roar of the Dragon Throne thus reduced 
to the ineffectual growls of a puppy, 
China gates swung ajar to world com- 
merce. 

Miss Gardner’s tendency toward the 
yerbose distracts from some of her really 
opulent description. In fact, a general 
tightening up on every side might have 
heightened the story ‘appeal. 


LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 
SEIDMAN AND SON 

By Elick Moll. 288 pages. 
Putnam. $3.95 


Mr. Moll has written a 
novel about the cloak- 
and-suit district in 
New York’s West Thir- 
ties. This is a teem- 
ing area in the city on 
which most of America 
depends for its cloth- 
ing and about which 
America knows very 
little. “The book is not a sustained story, 
but rather a series of chapters each in- 
volving a separate situation. Mr. Seid- 
man, the central figure of the book, is 





Elick Moll 


the owner of a dress manufactory. His 
troubles, which form the theme of each 
chapter, arise from conflicts with the 


people in his little world. These people 
we strong-minded and temperamental, 
Their foibles and transgressions are 
analyzed and forgiven by the little deus 
ex machina, Seidman himself. His ad- 
whom he really loves, are: a 
wife with an interest in psychology, an 
idealistic son, a misjudged partner, and 
everal prima donnas in the production 
line and show room. 


versal ies, 


Sut Seidman solves 


very situation. 

Several of these sketches appeared 
riginally in a popular monthly maga- 
ine. Iwo of the situations were adapted 


y Mr. Moll for use on television. 

In the opening chapter the easy humor 
f Mr. Seidman produces a warm appeal. 
His language, a contrived  Yiddish- 
American jargon, has its amusing turns. 
But after 
rather 

Possibly 


several chapters it becomes 
monotonous. 


Mr. Moll sensed his plots 


were becoming dull and so decided to 
inject a bit of bawdy humor. Save for 
these few unseemly passages, the book 


has its good points of homely humo 
ind kindly sentiment. 
PAUL QUINN. 


IGHT MARCH 


By Bruce Lancaster. 
Little, 


341 pages. 


Brown. $4.50 


The whole command, more than thirty- 
ve hundred sabers strong, had slipped 


into the night drizzle without a single 
ugle note, heading south and _ east.” 
Thus Bruce Lancaster introduces his 


taders to the dramatic military opera- 


tion known to Civil War historians as 
the Kilpatrick-Dahlgren raid—a daring 
plan to attack Belle Isle, in Richmond, 
and free thousands of Union soldiers 
held prisoner there. Two days after it 
was launched, however, it came 
disastrous end that left many of 
would-be liberators dead and the rest 
licking their wounds in Rebel jails. 

For Kirk Stedman and Jake Pitler, the 
grueling march, the tragic failure of the 
raid, and subsequent imprisonment 
only a prelude to even more 
harrowing ordeals they would be forced 
to endure behind enemy lines for 
long months. Night March is a minutely 
detailed, historically authentic and 
superbly written account of that raid 


to a 
the 


were 


nine 


and its aftermath. It is also an in- 
tensely interesting and extremely excit- 


ing adventure yarn as it follows Kirk 
and Jake their perilous journey 
through Rebel territory climaxed by the 
bloody battle of Franklin, 


They come 
unscathed 


on 


‘Tennessee. 
of it miraculously 
and looking for more. It’s 
the reader who is left limp from all the 


out 


tension and excitement. This book, 
however, rises way above the average 
historical or adventure story through 
the author’s ability to convey to the 
reader a startlingly realistic picture of 
the courage, loneliness, fear, fatigue, 
boredom, and tensions that make war 


the hellish thing it is. All in all, another 
distinguished contribution to Civil War 
literature by the 
acclaimed novels as 
Roll, Shenandoah 


author of such widely 
The Scarlet Patch, 
among others. 


CHARLES A, CUNEO. 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD 
By Theodore H 


Sloane. 


White. 


17 pages. 
$3.95 


The war against Japan, waged by Ameri- 
cans on the mainland of China, 
Chinese 
killing in 
one of the logey chapters of the 
War, little known 
today. Consequently, 
of American troops caught up in the 
ereat Chinese retreat 1944 is 
interesting apart 
technical excellence. 

With the fall of the Air Base at 
Liuchow, Major Philip Baldwin, a desk 
engineer in civilian life and a staff man 
in the Army, is given his first field 
command over a small but tough demo- 
lition crew. His orders are to take his 
men, the last to evacuate, over the one 
road out to Kweiyang, 300 miles away, 
en route bridges, ammuni- 
tion dumps, and parts of the road itself, 
to slow the Japanese advance. It is a 
difhcult and hazardous assignment as the 
little 
the 


by 
would 
Korea, is 


side 


side with soldiers who 


one day be them 


Great 
of 


to most 


this 


us even 


tense story 
of ab- 


sorbinely from its 


destroying 


band finds itself log-jammed on 


road in a tide of refugees so mad- 
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= Compiled by Sister Mary = 
2 Mercedes, S.N.D. de Namur. % 

Selected readings from the % 

great works of Father Faber, * 

one of the truly magnificent 

spiritual writers of modern 5 
& times. These beautiful pas- % 
: sages and essays reflect the $ 
Ps undying value of his spiritual % 
% vision. $4.75 & 
% Christian Perfection ) 
* and Married Life = 
% Joseph M. Perrin, O.P. Trans- © 
= lated by P. D. Gilbert. The $ 
= married state is the major * 
% means of attaining perfection & 
= for those whom God has % 
“ called to it. The author here 
= outlines the principles of & 
Fa Christian perfection and 4 
* shows how the married state % 
% can contribute to the sanctifi- + 
= cation of its members. $1.95 
¥ Wherever good books are sold = 
= The Newman Press =; 
$ Westminster, Maryland $ 
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seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 

to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 

tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
, Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. TS7 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





“Ireland's Magazine” 


Monthly illustrated digest of Irish life. News, 
articles, pictures of past and present; $3 annu- 
ally. Publishers, Irish Ancestry Guild, who 
also supply detailed general family histories, 
$8; hand-painted parchment Coats of Arms, 
$5. Enquiries, literature free. Secretary |.A.G. 
22, Farmhill Rd., Dundrum Co., Dublin, Ireland. 
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in fiction, non-fiction, TV; placement of 
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sample material 
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book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
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publication, send for booklet SN.—it's free. 
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TASS 


dened by fear and hunger as to con- 
lethal menace the 


Japs themselves. 


stitute a more than 

Command, the Major soon finds, is 
something quite apart from the precise 
plotting of the drafting board or the 
map room, and to complicate matters 
he must Chinese 
woman, Su Piao, and Kwan, a chilly 


escort a disturbing 
Chinese general, on the trip. 

The 
evolution of 


the 
care 
fully traced through the crises he con- 
fronts. Other 


somewhat 


story is crisply told and 


Baldwin's character 
characters 
shadowy in 


subsidiary re- 


main contrast. 
Altogether, however, this is a yarn worth 
with the additional virtue of 
being one war story where GI's do not 


like 


reading, 


continuously converse characters 


out of Skid Row. 


VICTOR J. NEWTON. 


THE SAINTS AND 
OUR CHILDREN 


By Via Reed Vewland. 215 pages 
Ke ne dy. $3.95 
The Saints and Our Children is a wel 


come addition to Mary Reed Newland’s 
family “Do It Yourself!” books, We and 
Our Children The and Ow 
Children. 

Her latest book starts with biographies 
Mrs. Newland 
as pleasantly and as 


and Year 


of a few well-loved saints. 
tells their 
naturally 


stor ies 


as though she were discussing 
old friends. St. John Bosco, St. Dominic 
Savio, St. Marie Goretti, St. Bernadette, 
St Therese, the Holy all be 


real as present-day people. 


Family 
COTIIC as 
Fathers and mothers will find it easy to 
tell 
the 
vrossing than the tales of fictional cow- 


these stories to their children, and 


children will find them more en 


boys and bandits. The young members 
of the family will discover that it is not 
at all impossible to imitate God's heroes 
and heroines in their courageous, spit 
itual adventures. 


The author shows that saints are not 


born saints, but attain that place in 
God's favor with His grace by ove 
coming those same faults that beset 
every child. Mrs. Newland teaches 
gently but firmly that the way of self 
denial in family living is the gracious 
giving up of “my right,” “my turn,” 
“my choice,” and “my will.” She shows 
the way for building the strength to 


say “no” when evil tempts and sets forth 
the necessary preparedness for that time 
when the child himself must judge, ac 
cept, or reject certain movies, television, 
reading material, and companions. 
Parents will find that the questions 
children ask 
practically and sensibly. 


about sex are answered 
They will learn 
how to answer their own boys and girls 
in the right way at the right time. 


The Saints and Our Children is ; 


Select your books from our reviews 


book written with the conviction boy 
of practical knowledge—that it is ney 
too early and never too late to begiy 
translating the imitation of Our Lop 
His Blessed Mother, and the Saints in, 
workable ways for our children. 
CATHERINE. BERR) 


LAND WITHOUT JUSTICE 
By Milovan Djilas. 365 pag 
Harcourt, Brace. 5% 


This new book by ¢t 
author of The N 
Class will be read pl 
marily for some jj 
sight into why Djila 
became a Communi 
—and why he still y 
mains a Socialist 
There is a 





natura 


Milovan Dijilas curiosity about a mai 
who has made headlines: there is also 
popular belief that something in th 
early life of such a person will satisfa 
torily explain the course of his life. 
Djilas outlines the hard poverty of hi 
youth, the meals of nettles and = sow 
milk, the superstitions about “spirits 
which contributed to the fear and de 


privations bogging down his family. Yet 
these alone cannot explain why one bi 
comes a 


Communist—because one doe 


not always become a Communist unde 


similar conditions. 


The 


atheism, 


basis of such an attitude is 
the while vagu 
about this subject, clearly has not shaker 
off We look in vain iz 
this book for a mature reflection on why 
the 


and author, 


his nonbelief. 


author embraced Communism and 
for further thoughts on his present pos 
tion. Obviously Dyilas has not come to 
grips with ‘the spiritual aspects of his 
becoming a follower of Marx and Lenin 
and then apparently finding disillusion 


ment in that camp. 


MARGARET BUDENZ 

PHARAOH 
By Eloise /. McGraw. 508 page 
Coward-McCann. $4.95 


The past is not dea 
when handled by »s 
competent a writer a 
Eloise Jarvis McGraw 
Hea 
Pharaoh brings vivid 
to life 
and mystery of ancien 
Egypt. Often a book 
the far distant 
past is made heavy by the weight of th 


impressive nove 


the grandeur 





E. J. McGraw alee 


author’s scholarship, but that is not the 


case here. The research and knowledg 


that have gone into this work infuse tt 


with an exciting reality, and woman’ 


intuition makes credible and under 
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sandable the actions and motives at- 
tributed to the first great woman ruler 
of world history, Hatshepsut. 

The germ of this story is a strange 
sequence of events which took place be- 
ween 1510 and 1456 B.c. Egyptologists 
have for years been piecing together 
hints and clues about this period in an 
attempt to arrive at a solution of the 
of the Thutmosid succession, 
but each scholar’s explanation differs 
from the others. 

In her foreword, Mrs. McGraw _ is 
careful to explain that she has used his- 
tory aS a springboard for fiction. She 
ays, in effect, “What if it had happened 


mystery 


this way?” 

Queen Hatshepsut dominated her de- 
pairing husband and after his death, 
throwing an iron yoke on her stepson 
who to succeed father, 
herself the first to 
double crown of Pharaoh. 
Her absolute power and belief in her 
divine the test and 
measure who eventually 
Thutmose III. 

Pharaoh offers informative as well 
fascinating reading and should draw ap- 
plause for its competent, creative 
author. 


his 
woman 


was made 


wear the 


origins became 
of ‘Thoth, 
emerged as the famous 


RITA HUBBARD, 


THE STEADFAST MAN 


By Paul Gallico. 
Doubleday. 


238 pages. 
$3.98 


As Saint Joseph was 
the just man, so Saint 
Patrick is the man 
steadfast in the Faith 
and in its promulga- 
tion. And of neither 
of them is there 
historical documenta- 
tion; they remain hid- 
den in God. From St. 
his Confession and 


great 


Paul Gallico 


Patrick, we do have 


the Letter to the Soldiers of Coroticus, 
in indignant protest to that Welsh chief- 
ain against a raiding capture of newly 
aptized catechumens. 
wthentic 


From these 
Mr. Gallico has 
attempted a sort of exegesis, an inter- 
pretive reconstruction of the saint and 
the man. The Tripartite Life and the 
biography of Muirchu he has largely set 
side as filled with pious legends. 

Unfortunately, as all Patrician students 
know, there is little of fact to work upon 
inthe two documents. Dr. Gogarty, in 
his excellent I Follow Saint Patrick, 
went perhaps as far as any man can go 
in exploring the geographical instances 
ontained in them. Mr. Gallico en- 
deavors to draw a portrait of the man 
om the two isolated writings. It is a 
noble portrait, necessarily; the two docu- 
ments given in full in the book are at- 
stations of a great soul and a humble 


two 
documents, 





man. With so little at hand, however, 
Mr. Gallico tends to sermonizing and to 
a belaboring of certain of his conclu- 


sions, some of which seem rather in- 
dividual. 

It is an earnest effort and in many 
ways a very devout one—the book car- 


ries the imprimatur—but its net effect is 
hardly more than a pious homily. In- 
deed, Mr. Gallico so quickly runs out of 
organized matter that he has added 
material not strictly germane to his 
thesis (Saint Patrick’s wells and Saint 
Patrick’s mountains) and an unfortunate 
last chapter on a modern beach picnic 
of 


Galway cottagers. But for once, a 
matter of congratulation, the book 
jacket designer, Tom Dunn, has drawn 


a Patrick as he might have appeared, 
beardless, and in somewhat 
Gaelic monastic garb rather than the 
studied anachronistic portrait of an 
elderly Gothic prelate. 


tonsured, 


DORAN HURLEY. 


WITNESS OF THE LIGHT 


By Katherine Burton. 
Longmans. 


248 pages. 
$4.00 


The widespread ven- 





eration in which our 

present Holy Father is 

held must be respon- 

sible for the unusual 

situation which has 

produced several biog- 

raphies during _ his 

sg j lifetime. The present 

K. Burton one by Rownt Bur- 
ton tells, with her usual fluent pro- 


ficiency, a story which has colored and 
colored by the most important 
events of our contemporary world. 
Eugenio Pacelli was born in 1876, into 
a family of “upper which 
included many lawyers and clerics— 
but Rome still torn by the anti- 
papal feuds of Pius IX’s enemies. Mrs. 
Burton follows the devout and _ affec- 
tionate boy from nursery school into the 
secular 


been 
bourgeoisie” 


in a 


however, he was 
at fifteen to be buttressed by the Rerum 


college where, 


Novarum ot Leo XIII. 
His own vocation to the priesthood 
can never have been wholly unex- 


pected; inevitable, too, seemed his early 
association with ecclesiastical statesman- 
ship—although his own preference was 
for simple parish duties. During World 
War I Archbishop Pacelli was named 
Nuncio to Bavaria and later to all Ger- 
many, where his work to relieve civil 
and military sufferers laid the founda- 
tion for a lifelong devotion to peace. 
He, who had known St. Pius X, was to 
know Hitler and Mussolini, Fatima, 
World War II, and the growing peril of 
Communism which the Church realized 
before the statesmen. Significantly 
enough, he could point out to a group 
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Auclair 
whose biog- 
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Avila has been 
cited by The 
New York 
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best avallable 
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about ‘“Nature’s own miracle food.” Read 
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of seminarians that the Church might 
count among her traditional attributes 
not only unity, holiness, Catholicity, and 
apostolicity but also the endurance of 
persecution. 

Mrs. 


Burton carries her narrative up 
to the year 


1956, stressing the Holy Year 
activities, the Pope’s work among refu- 
gees, his serious illness and apparently 
miraculous recovery. One can only point 
out that the the kind 
which would been enhanced and 
intensified by good photographic illus- 
trations. 


story is exactly 


have 


KATHERINE BREGY. 


THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES 


By Winston S. Churchill. 403 pages. 
Dodd, Mead. $6.00 
Sir Winston here ex- 


pends 132 of his 403 


pages on the United 
States, with emphasis 
on the dramatic pe 
sonalities and stirring 
events of the Civil 
War—personalities and 
Winston S. events that take on 
Churchill new appearance — as 


marshaled by his detached yet personal 
ized judgment and his majestic pen. 
This is the fourth and final panel in 


the monumental mural he has labeled 
1 Histor of the nglish-Speaking 
Peoples. It begins in 1815 with the 
aftermath at the age of revolution (his 


third panel) and carries through to the 
close of the Victorian Age. 

This was epoch of fervid expan- 
sion and development the great migra 
tions to Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
ind New Zealand: America’s drive west 
ward; the rise of Germany and_ the 
simultaneous arrival of the United 
States to world power. It was a time 
that called for greatness, boldness, vi 
sion, and action. It produced these in 
quantity, but men did) not always 
measure up. When they failed, history 
exacted a devastating price. 

Lhe sublime and shoddy moments are 
here splashed in vivid colors that un- 
fold a panorama. ol sweep and gran- 
deur. But this is highly stylized history 


in that it focuses on the giants and pyg- 


high 


underlying causes. 


mies who achieved places rather 
One 
ample will illustrate the subjective judg- 
ment and the 
which it 


Minister 


than on the CX- 


redoubtable eloquence 
achieved. Of Prime 
Melbourne, Mr. Churchill 
his bland qualities helped to 
keep his team together. 


with is 
SAVSs: 
But his admin- 
an cighteenth-century 


of 


istration wore 
the 


stress.” 


air 
in midst nineteenth-century 
Few men have compassed the talents 
make and write history; fewer 
have had the skill to dress history in 


to to 
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Passionist Leader . 


ST. PAUL OF 
THE CROSS 


Booklet biography of 
the Founder of the 
Passionists: his inspir- 
ations and_ achieve- 
ments, death and can- 
onization. 56 pp... 15¢ 





Quantity Prices: 
25-99 copies—12¢ each 
100 or more—10¢ each 


fore UNION CITY, N. J. 
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. MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
for Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 


rothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 

















— 
————_ 
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ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 

New Haven, Connecticut 

founded and directed by the Dominican Sisters of 
st. Mary of the Springs. Resident and_ non-resident 
students. Liberal Arts, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law and 
Teacher Training courses lead to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Fully accredited, including ac 
ereditment by the American Medical Association 
Ninety minutes from Grand Central Station, New York 

Address Office of Admissions 
_ 





IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


cted by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of 
V Is . 








. Indiana Fully accredited 2-year college 
with terminal courses in home economics, sec 
Art Music (including harp). 4-year college 
r ry high. school. Social, educational and cultural 
sivs ot ation’s Capital Resident, day Please 
ste age, 2 ade in school. Write for catalog Registrar, 
Dept. S, 4344 Wisconsin Ave... Washington 16, _ 








IN FLORIDA—A College 
Education for Your Daughter 


BARRY COLLEGE 


Fully accredited College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


MASTERS DEGREES in Education 
and English 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in Nursing 


Two-year Terminal Course 


in Secretarial Science 


Address the Dean 


BARRY COLLEGE, 


Miami 38, Florida 





-_Marywood School_ 
For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Hilitary training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited four-year high school course 
wepares for college or business. Sports for all boys. 
Under Benedictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Cata- 
lj. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake Street, Aurora, HII. 














ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for wo 1844 





Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music. Academic and basic professional courses 
in Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
ology. Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogs on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S 
Notre Dame, Indiana 




















prose of literary magnificence. That Mr. 

Churchill manages all three is but one 

measure of his acknowledged genius. 
LAFAYETTE. L. MARCHAND. 


RADICALS AND 
CONSERVATIVES 
By William | 


S. Collier. 
Regnery. 


McGovern and David 
174 pages. 

$4.00 

Here is a lucidly written and scholarly 


fashioned treatise 
the 


on government and 


philosophies which direct the ap- 
proaches to the problems of government. 
The authors, 
conservative 
ol 
demonstrate 
tradition 
the crusade 
different battle plans. 

Liberalism, 


consider themselves 
liberals, 
definitions and 
that 


there 


who 


set neat set 
to 
liberal 
battling 
adhering 


up a 
then 
within 


proceed 
the 


are two armies 


in same but to 


in general, the au- 


philosophy 


Say 


thors, is a movement or 


which advocates democracy 


ovel au- 


thoritarianism and individualism 
Within this framework, one 
may find many liberals who subscribe to 


varying ol 


over 
statism. 


degrees democracy 


and in- 

dividualism. Of course, it is quite ob- 

vious that too complete an acceptance 

of either obliterates the other. Conse- 

quently, the true liberal strives for a 
proper balance. 

Generally the world of liberalism, 


so state the authors, is peopled by radi- 
cal liberals 
The 


subscribed 


conservative liberals. 


liberals, 


and 


radical sad to say, have 


to collectivism which in- 


variably leads to state control of 


ceco- 


nomic aflairs. Counted the 


adherents to this repulsive view are the 


among 


New Dealers and Fair Dealers of the 
1930's and 1940's. 

The authors reject’ the argument 
that people have a right to a certain 
level of economic well-being which 
the state must guarantee. It Is at 
this point that the going gets rough. 


lo this reviewer, 


the essential question 
to which the 


authors should have 
addressed ‘themselves is whether 


then 
govern- 
ment has a duty to provide economic¢ 


opportunities when others fail and 
whether or not there is some economic 
minimum which government should 
strive to realize for its citizens. One 
suspects that at this point the authors 
would, if necessary, defend the in- 


alienable right of the unemployed and 


downtrodden to starve to death. This 
may be the salvation of one’s indi- 
vidualism, but it has its destructive 


implications. 


This otherwise commendable book 
seems to run aground whenever the role 
of the government fields 
is discussed. As a liberal 
thought, however, it does serve a 
ful purpose. 


in economic 


primer in 
use- 


FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








Your Book 
Published! 


Our famous plan has lat hed We 
edit, publish, advertise, ‘a onyth . Send manu- 
script for free report o1 ! Brochure 

PAGE cANT PRE SS, 101 5th AVE.,NEW YORK 3 


Does the Heart of Christ .. . 


invite you to teach Religion to 


His 


700 authors. 
ute 


cs 





little ones, to bring stray 

sheep back to His Sacred 

Heart, to bring “the other 

sheep” to His Fold, to bring 

all souls to love Him more? 

This is the work of the Mis- 

sion Helpers of the Sacred 

Heart, accomplished through 

the teaching of Christian Doctrine. They can 


use YOU in this sublime apostolate. They need 
YOU. Write today for detailed information: 
Vocation Directress, Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart, 1001 W. Joppa Rd., Baltimore 
4, Md. 





Saint Mary-ol-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 





Fully aecredited B.A B.S legrees Libera 

ts, sciences, teache iining, pre-professional 

courses, business ad n home-making 

ne — al hnolog M lings; spaciou 

ww us; stimulating so ports program 
Catalog 


te 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., 


Indianapolis 22, Ind 
>—-ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 
A small 


4-year liberal art lleg 
in ele 

. Organized 

ing; ) 100-acre amy 
Less than two hours fro I ton 
and room: $1210. Write for catalo 





of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 











Saint Josep’ College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Siste 
arts, elementary ond secondary edu 
science and medic al technology 
—” ennis Winter Sports 
Boatin Archery Dances 
15 wooded acres on Lake Sebago 18 mi. 
1100 ft. beach. 
Box D. D. 





i 
ution, sec 





Glee Club 
Newspaper 
from Portland. 
Fees $1100. Catalog. 

No. Windham, Maine. 


Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Pre-Medicine. Medical Technology and 
Psychology. 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 
Program leading to A. B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


THe Sicn e Jury, 1958 67 








COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 





Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 














GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degree 
Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 








LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y¥. (Adjoining West Point) 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degr 
Teacher Training 


Nrite for information or call Highland Falls 6-2060 











Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 

Standard Courses in Arts 
Science, jour- 


grees 


and 
nalism, 


pre-medical, 
teacher training, 


COLLEGE tarial studies, fine arts. 
se Unusually beautiful location. 


WHITE PLAINS Extensive campus. In Westches- 


ter County. Forty minutes from 
NEW YORK New York City 


secre- 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Regents and 
Middle States Association. College Preparatory 
courses. Highest caliber instruction with accepted 
methods. Warm, home-like atmosphere and caretul 
supervision. Fire-proof buildings on beautiful 42 
acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. Catalog 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 








Registrar, Newburgh, N. Y. Telephone: 800 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


G 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRING 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

e Bachelor of Arts 

e Bac lor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 





Ss 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 











ing to B.A., B.S., us., and 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 
in Music Education 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 


Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepores dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A.. B.S., B.M., 
M.S. degrees. Liberal arts, vocational home economics, 
music (NASM accredited), art, secretarial, teaching 


(elementary, secondary), librarianship, drama, psychology, 
Special edu- 
Gym with larcest pool in East. 
Conducted by Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 


social service, science, medical technology 
cation. Modern theatre 
of Mary. Write for catalog. 
Registrar, Marywood College, 
Box S, Scranton, Po 

















A 
a ram d 
Ful d i intra-mural athleti 
Write for catalog 
Father George, T.0.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. ‘neor York) 
68 Chaplains 





SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and secondary 
teacher education; art, music, home economics 
education. 200-acre campus in foothills of Alleg- 
heny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. Catalog 
on Request. Write Box 23-S. 














~ IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A B.S 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics 
teacher training pre-med pre-law Stimulating social 
and sport program Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s nlleges Cheerful, homelike atmos 
phe 350-aere campus near Phila, overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary Early application advised. Catalog 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 
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and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 2) 
We will begin with a_ week-end | 


Childerley Farm, outside of the city, wiy 
Friendship House in Chicago as home ha 
the rest of the week. 

Some of the opportunities your reade 
will enjoy and profit from are: particip, 
tion in the liturgy, growth in understanding 
of the apostolate, exploring Friendshig 
House’s programs for home use, helj 
in forming an interracial group, practice 4 
answering inquiries on race, field work iq 
discrimination, an acquain, 
with organizations — throug 
which participants can work at home, 

We ask your readers to help make t)j 
opportunity known—and write 
further information. 


areas of and 


ance other 


to us f 
BETry Pia 

FRIENDSHIP Hors 

4233 So. INDIANA Ay 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


GERMAN REBIRTH 


In your May issue, Mr. Chamberlin pain 
a rosy picture of Western Germany—alm 
No Or 
unhappy about Germany’s allege 


naive for a man of his experience 
can be 
conversion to Christianity, but hoping f 
the 
little more cautious in forming our opi 


the best, we should at same time be 


ions. Taught by experience, we should 
the of Ge 
manvy’'s vitality and great ability in econon 
affairs. 

Mr. Chamberlin apparently has not see 
much of war if he thinks that 
in the photograph of German refugees 


watchful, especially in face 


what we & 
in any compare with the privati¢ 
that others had suffered., If Germans ha 
ther 
selves, and their suffering has not in a 


way 


suffered, they brought it) upon 


degree equalled that inflicted by them o 
others. 

\s Catholics we cannot help  thinkir 
that it would be more in accord with Chri 
tian principles and tradition 


spare more sympathy and help for the \ 


\merican 


tims rather than the aggressors, and t 
innocent rather than guilty. 
T. & Al 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
SAN CLEMENTE 

I am very glad that THe SIGN (May) @ 
ried Father Albert Nevins’ article on % 
Clemente in Rome. However, in the 
terests of historical accuracy, | hope tha 


you will publish a correction of the sta 
“Cardinal O’Conne 
of Boston heard of the problem and 4 


ment on Page 51 that 


pealed to the people of his archdiocese 
financial help.” 

The facts are that Cardinal O’Connt 
was Cardinal Titular of San Clemente a 
visited it in person, December 8, 1911, aft 
receiving his red hat. At that time, 
the Irish Dominicans that 
would aid in draining the waters that he 
hidden the excavations of Father Mullool 
oO: P. 

The money with which he paid for di 
ging the 700-yard tunnel that drained : 


promised 


THE SIGN 
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jower church and original foundations came 
from a purse of $25,000 presented to 
Cardinal O’Connell by non-Catholic friends 
on his return to Boston early in 1912. The 
Cardinal dedicated that sum to a_ project 
of value to scholars, archaeologists, his- 
torians of all beliefs or no beliefs. ‘The work 
was carried out under the supervision. of 
Cardinal O’Connell’s long-time — friend 
Cardinal Merry del Val. 

The Catholics of the Bos- 
ton contributed generously to Catholic in- 


Archdiocese of 


stitutions in the archdiocese, but San 
Clemente’s restoration in 1912-14 was due 


to non-Catholics. 
Dorothy G. WAYMAN 
§r. BONAVENTURE, N. Y. 


GHETTO CATHOLIC 
This letter has been long overdue, but 
after reading Father Coogan’s reply to “The 
Catholic,” I felt that 


Ghetto I should, as 
one who toils for a living, put in my 
thoughts on the editorial. 

I've been a Union member for. fifteen 
years in the AFL-CLO. 

We are definitely in need of some form 


of laws to protect the rank and file against 
the crooks ‘ 

But how a Right-to-Work Law will help 
the labor movement is beyond the scope of 
good reason ‘ 

Keep up the good work. 

MATTHEW SIMMONS 
FULLERTON, CALIF. 


GLOVES OFF 


I was very happy to that 
agreed with my viewpoints on Soviet Russia. 
“Let's Take Off Our the May 
issue was excellent. We have to realize that 
we aren't dealing with honest people when 
we make Let's off 
the make people face the 
facts 


You have 


see someone 


Gloves” in 


treaties with them. get 


defensive and 
an excellent magazine. 
JACQUELYN JANDI 


Sr. Cloup, MINN. 
WHO SAID “DO NOTHING?” 
In your May issue, (page 12) you tried— 


and miserably failed—to sum ‘up what I have 
said, in newspaper columns and magazine 
articles, the problem of producing 
Catholic intellectual 


You alleged that my solution is: do noth 


about 
leaders. 


ing. 

It isn’t. 

You said I “blasted” critics for wanting 
better Catholic education in order to pro 
duce better thinkers. 


I didn’t. 

You claimed I said that “not by taking 
thought for a thousand years can we dis- 
cover how to produce them (intellectual 
leaders.) ” 

I never. : 

I have not written one word con- 
tradicting the conclusions of the critics of 
American Catholic education and _ intellec 
tuality. I have simply said that they have 
left their case unproven. I have shown that 
the evidence they adduced is worthless 





RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 

Fully accredited. Pre-school through high school for 
girls. Boarding and day. College preparatory, art, music, 
family living, secretarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. 
Conducted by The Religious of the Assumption. Schools 
also in Miam!, Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. 

Dept. S. 3480 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 


entific, 





Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
i miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 




















This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Ous work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 


tion’s work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 


cialized training is provided. Send promptly 


for your copy of the phofo folder and de- 
tailed information. Write tg Mother Su- 
perior: 

FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 














A PASSIONIST VOCATION | 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to 
sionist Sisterg are a C 


serve. Him, The Pas- 
of trained Social Work- 
ers and Educators, affiliated with the 
The Novitiate for the 1 
Bristol, R. I. 


ngregatior 
Passionis€ Fathers, 
nited States is ‘at Mt. St. Joseph, 
For particularg apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 








DAUGHTERS 


between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
their love of God and 


of their fellow man. 


lou es 


OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

nd peace and happiness in a life : ? SI 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 





OF CHARITY 


dedicated to God. The Sisters 














Sister Lawrence, 


SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


offer to young women a life dedicated to God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 
ness are to be found in this apostolate. 

Write for further information fo: 


East Nine - Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Washington 














THE MISSION 








RY CANONESSES OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
are catechists, teachers, doctors, nurses, and social workers, who 
devote themselves to all kinds of apostolate with children, the 
poor, the sick, the aged, and the physically-handicapped. 

They invite you to help bring the Message of God’s Love to the 
remote highways and byways of India, the Philippines, the West 
Indies, Congo, Urundi, and Hongkong. 
Mount St. Augustine, Menand Road, Albany 4, N.Y. 


Address inquiries to: 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 














An invitation... 


To give a gift of yourself to the missions as a mis- 
sionary teacher, doctor, nurse, social worker. Write to: 
Vocation Director 
Missionary Sisters of the Holy Rosary 
214 Ashwood Road, Villanova, Pa. 

“If you want to love Christ, spread charity all over 


the earth, for the members of Christ are all over the 
world.’’ (St. Augustine) 








The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 








FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


Silver St. Middletown, Conn. 











MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 


missions. 

Wiss ccasvovunie carinavevaceiannstccenviens Pa incicsccasancs 
FEES ROE a AOE SE CRA Deiter 
RSNMs sch: covscahnesouacks cieenedois castes? SUL costesiessineseass 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's aflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write te Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 














YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
cial Service, teaching 
catechism. In U. S. and 
Okinawa. Age _ 16-30. 
Write: 

Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y 








PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach, do _ catechetical 
or social and domestic 
work 
For information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary's Convent & 

Novitiate 

900 McCoy Rd. 

Huntington 1, 

West Virginia 

















GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, Mil. 





“TO 





HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas. 

Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 
John of God. Write: 

Director of Vocations 

Hammond Hall 
Gloucester, Mass. 


cs wall 


Master of Novices 
St. Joseph’s Novitiate 
Ojai, California 


or 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 


and interested in boarding school work or 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


OFrn 


BE A PIONEER! 








ws 
ye Congenial Companionship in 
<S Mary's Owr Every tale and 
* training useful. Help bo ! 
souls Catechetical d 
Nursing Administration wid 
Service Education, Travel Ad 
ventur Experience. The only one 
f its kind earth 
H efor] injorr ton to 


SYLVA MARIA 
Framingham, Massachusetts 








THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invite » me 


r 35 to write for the new illustrated 
klet. The Joy of Charity. Write t 
Reverend Brother Superior 

St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri 




















FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious A Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 
For information write to: Vo- 
cation Director, Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
St. Anthony Novitiate, New 
Berlin, Illinois. 









fF sis 
/ 


“If you should hear His voice 


today, harden not your heart” 





THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS CONGREGATION 


YOU can become acquainted with this Community of men 
—all Brothers—who operate hospitals in five states and 
Memorial Hospital, Boys Town, Neb., by writing today for 
free literature and information. Address: ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
CONGREGATION, 1240 W. BELDEN, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


that in fact they made an unscholarly attag 
on alleged American Catholic unscholaryj 
Therefore nobody knows whethe; 
they are right or wrong. 

I “blasted” them (if “blasted” is th 
word) not for wanting better Cathol 
thinkers, but for not doing better thinking 
themselves. 


ness. 


All clear to you so far? 

Never did I that not by taking 
thought can we discover how to produ 
intellectual “Intellectual  leadery 
are your words, not mine, inserted by yoy 


Say 
leaders, 


into my thought, and grossly distorting jt 
What I did say was that not by taking 
thought for a thousand years can we dis. 
cover how to produce geniuses, 
Do 


vou follow me? 

Let me quote what I really wrote (ip 
Ave Maria magazine): “Einstein was Ejn 
stein because he was Einstein; and God 
alone knows the explanation of genius 


Father Cavanaugh’s question was a diver 
sion from what he was talking about. Hy 
was talking about Catholic education; bu 
of more be in 
dicted for not having produced an Einstein 


a system schools can no 


than for not having turned out a Shake 
speare or a Michelangelo. Where _ the 
Michelangelos come from, nobody knows 


We can only enjoy them; we cannot ana 


lyze them. Not by taking thought for a 
thousand years can we discover how to pro 
duce them.” 


Have you got it all straight now? ; 
Joseru A. Bret 
CLEVELAND, Onto 
If Joe Breig savs “do nothing” about the 
status of American intellectuals, (this js 
not only a Catholic problem) I reply, “Kil 
the bum!”, ; 
However, I can find no evidence that Joe 


Breig said anything of the sort. You have 


read him out of context. A slap on the 
wrist is in order. ; 
Unless Joe was writing in a_mediun 


and IT don’t think 
he was, since he is the finest journalist it 


other than plain English 


\merica today) he was saving that there's a 
difference between “intellectuals” 


and “gen 
iuses.”” He was also saying that Who 
Who is a poor norm of intellectualism and 
scholarship. He was also saying that the 


word “inferior” must have its antithesis 
“superior,” 

Who, pray tell, is “superior” in our 
present civilization? As far as IT can tell 


our compulsory system of education is tr 
ing to “level us out” like so many patients 
I.S. Eliot’s table.” We finally 
make a living by taking in one another’ 
bookkeeping in much the same way that 


“etherized on 


the two marooned sailors made a living by 
taking in each other’s washing. 

Bos Mass 
CINCINNATI, OUTO 


THE HAPPILY MARRIED 


I have just finished reading “How to be 
Happily Married” (May) and must tell you 
how much I enjoyed it. 


My husband and I took the Pre-Cana 
Conference at St. Anthony of Padua Chur 
a short time before we were married. We 


both feel that they have helped our married 
life—particularly the religious side of it. .. 

Mrs. Joseru F. Kousek 
BALTIMORE, Mbp. 
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HEREATS FOR MARRIED COUPLES 


Regarding married couple _ retreats 
March and May, 1958 issues), your readers 
yill be interested to know of the existence 
of the “Holy Family Retreat Association,” 
an organization formed several years ago for 
the sole purpose of furthering retreats for 
garried couples. HFRA now comprises 9 
chapters in California, Nevada, and Ari- 
ona, with a new Chapter being formed in 
Ohio. 

To date HFRA has sponsored retreats 
for over 3,000 married couples. 


For any retreat information write the 
Regional Office. HFRA,. 24 West Marshall, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
P.M. AND FRANCES ELDRIDGE 
VICE-PRESIDENT COUPLE IN 
CHARGE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
4 W. MARSHALL, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
50S 
The magazines arrived today. They are 
real finds for me. Ever the collector, I still 
must track down the three missing issues. 


could send 
readers for November, 


Perhaps, “Letters to the Editor” 
ut an SOS to your 


49, February, 1950, and February, 1955. 
Rev. James E. Cory 

Joun’s Rectory 

315 No. WASHINGTON AVE. 


DUNELLEN, NEW JERSEY 


THE CATHOLIC SUBURBANITE 


Let me extend my congratulations to you 
m the article “The Catholic Suburbanite,” 
w Andrew M. Greeley (February). I found 
it very good reading, interesting and 
inspiring. 


most 


V. Rev. Mscr. Vincent J. CLoos 
BisHop’s RESETTLEMENT COMMITTEE 
WINFIELD, Itt 


WOMAN TO YOUTHS 


of interest 
March issue. 
with Kath 
an editorial 
to the 
is in today. 


I read with a great deal 
‘Woman to Woman,” in your 
| find myself in full 
erine Burton. 
ike this in orde1 
tate of affairs that 

lam one of these myself, 
very well see in my contact with young 
people the result of this lack of education 
nd bad I only hope that many 
nay to heart, as I did, the 
in this article. 

JeRE MARTIN 


agreement 
America needs 
awaken it sad 
our youth 


youths. I, 


to 


can 


morals. 


take 


relaved 


read and 


nessage you 


Detroir, MicH. 


AN ULTRACRITICAL READER 


First, as an ultracritical reader of THE 
MGN, let evaluate it as being probably 
he best Catholic periodical in the country. 
Second, let me compliment the editor for 
is bold and forthright stand on the Arab 
juestion and the recommendations to the 
Mate Department as indicated in the “Let’s 
fake Off Our Gloves.” editorial of May, 
958. 


me 











Wouldn't you like to have these 
three Hearts for your own. . 


Be a SON OF THE 
HOLY FAMILY 


Priest or Brother in 
Teaching, Youth Work, 
Missions, Parishes, 
Trades, Social Work 
Vocational Director— 
Holy Family Seminary, Silver Spring, Maryland 

















Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


¢ Teaching © Foreign 

© Youth Work Missions 

¢ Farming © Clerical Work 
e Trades 


Write for literature to 


Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
or : Joseph Juni ior are 
alatie 9, ” 





G.L.’s @ GRADUATES 


Men 17-26 


You are NOT TOO LATE 
to start studying LATIN 
*x* Special Courses Be- 
ginning September 9 ** 
Join DON BOSCO’S 
SALESIANS to work for 
YOUTH as a Priest or 
Teaching Brother. 


G.l. Approval 
Write to: 





Reverend Father Director 


DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 














Graymoor Friars 
Graymoor, Garrison 7, N. Y. 

















MEN IN SANDALS 
The Discalced Carmelite Fathers 
combine a life of contemplation and 
action For information about the 
priesthood or brotherhood, write to: 
Director of Vocations, Discalced 
Carmelite Monastery, 514 Warren 
St.. Brookline, Massachusetts or Holy 
Hill, Hubertus, Wisconsin. 














Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
life of complete 
life devoted to Catholic 
cation — 

For further information: 

Brother Paul, C.F.X. 

Xaverian College—Box S 

Silver Springs, Md. 


JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 
CLERICAL 
DOMESTIC 
MANUAL TRADES 
For particulars write 


Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 


Edu- 



















CARMELITE PRIESTS 


* MEN OF PRAYER 


* MEN OF ACTION 
* MEN OF MARY 
Be a Carmelite! Mary’s 


own Order is calling for 

volunteers. Write for in- 

formation today to 

Fr. Raymond, O. Carm. 
New York 57, N. Y. 





2191 Valentine Ave. 





ous young men who can lead a 
sacrifice — a 








Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 











e SDS e 


Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to 0 Priesthood 0 Brotherhood. 





. . . may have JUST THE 
ANSWER you’ve been praying 
for. Perhaps this Vocation Ad 
is meant for YOU! Why not 
write us at 


ST. NAZIANZ 7, 
WISCONSIN 


SDS e SDS 


~sasesasesasesasesasesdas 





General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


If you live in any state east of Ohio. 








For Complete Information write to: 


See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 
As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 


Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 


treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 
As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 


and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


If you live in Ohio or west of it. 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 

Carolina with the priests and 

@% brothers of the Congregation 

Hof the Oratory of St. Philip 

Jeri! The Oratorians live a 

community life; do not take 

vows; preach, teach, conduct 

parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Loretto Pennsylvania 








WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


Ar in Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 

>» what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 











\aenedictine 











PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


)EAR FATHER: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 











BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
raining of American high school 
Church thinks our 
jal part of 
you like 


For "esa Di write to 
BROTHER DAVID, F. I. C. 


La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 








— Apply to — 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 
5406 Colorado io w , Washington Ii, 





CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
ique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


A Special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 
vocations. 








Why not be ‘The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 


Kong, FI mosa, Japan, the 
Haiti, Guatemala and Chile. 


Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


Box BB Arlington 7, V1. 





THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 


Religious Teachers. 


* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 


For infor 


De La Salle Normal 


Lafayette (3), La 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 


ational director nearest your home: 
St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y 
La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 





s of high sch 


for admissi 


MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


the r ser ry and 


Sacred Heart 


i i 1 obsta 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 





Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift 





subscriptions to 


Third, let me call your attention to the 
wonderful letter written by the Rev. John 
E. Coogan, S. J., wherein he states there ar 
too many editorials. My complaint is tha 
there are not enough... . 

DENNIS J. Morrissry 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


DELAYED REACTION 


. Ceylon is an independent nation, ; 
member of the British Commonwealth oj 
Nations, and a member of the United Na 
tions. There is a Ceylonese ambassador to 
the United States in Washington, and ap 
American ambassador to Ceylon in (Co 
lombo. 

Both Father Peiris and Mr. Jayawardana 
(THe Sicn, April, 1958, pp. 76-77) are Cey 
lonese, and they live in Ceylon. Several 
years ago you published one of my letters 
under the caption “Tue Sign in India,” and 
I see no one has corrected you yet. 

CLAuDE R. DALY, §, ] 
SORIKALMUNAT, CEYLON 


ARABS AND ISRAEL 


When you branded the _ Israelis as 
usurpers and many readers sided with you 
I was shocked at their ignorance of the sub 
ject. 

The most important point is, if T under- 
stand the Bible aright, that God promised 
to give them back what was once by con- 
quest their territory. 

Mrs. J. Tua 
Prince GreorGce,:- B. C., CANADA 

My sincerest congratulations for your 
clear, courageous, and impartial article 
“Arabs and Israel” (April). The problem 
of the Middle East is not at all a problem 
of Communism, but of very justified Arab 
fear of the expansion of Israel... . 

In this atmosphere of so many great 
hypocrisies in the present world, it is a real 
relief to find such an article as this one, 

Rev. CHARLES KAMBR 
Lyxcu, NEBR. 


I am a college student and for several 
years I have been following your excellent 
editorials with great interest. I have alway 
been impressed by the just and courageous 
stand you have always taken on the Arab 
Israeli controversy. 

Not long ago I had to write a term paper 
for my Government class and I chose the 
Palestine refugee problem as my subject 
After doing a great deal of research an 
talking to several people from the Middle 
East, I found documented proof that dis 
counts every single argument the Israeli 
give for their policies. This is U.N. dat 
by the way. The displacement of the Pale 
tine Arabs and the consequent rejection 
the 1947 armistice boundaries are not t 
only things Israel has been responsible fo 
Her policy has always been and still is o 
of aggressive expansion against all of het 
neighbors. 

You are pragtically the only editor wit 
the courage and honesty to stand up to t 
Zionists. Since they are probably “gunning 
for you, I just want to offer a word of ef 
couragement. Keep up the good work aq 
God bless you. 

Ursuta Joya 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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